
Look quickly . . . it’s a COUGAR! 

You need a fast eye to catch the Navy’s aew 
GRUMMAN COUGAR inflight. Notice the pluming 
vapor trails formed by fuel jettisoned from auxiliary 
wing tanks. Cougar pilots dump extra fuel as a 
safety factor prior to engaging in combat and before 
returning to their base. A swept-wing successor to 
the battle-proved PANTHER, this powerful turbo-jet 
fighter is now moving off production lines to active 
operation with the Fleet . . . next move Korea. 








Concentric Design Assures... 

smooth operation . . . uniform flow 


• Hi^li tlKcienty and uniform flow at altitudes up to 60.000 feet 
are yours with a Sundstrand ' Rota-Riill” pumping unit. One unit 
can provide a number of pumping elements for lubrication, trans- 
fer. scavenging, or other special applications. Ttie compactness of 
the ''Rota-Roll" concentric design, plus its favorable high speed 
characteristics, make it possible to accommodate multiple pumping 
units within extremely limited space. Units shown here ate now 
being uted or tested by engine manufacturers. A cusrom-de.signed 
unit with capacity required for yo/ir needs can be developed through 
Sundsrtand's nliu/>le research, experi engineering, and prniimi pro- 
duction. May we work with you? 



B.F.Goodificli 


20% more landings with 
new B. F. Goodrich dimpled tire 


T he new b. f. Goodrich airplane 

tire has a stronger cord btxiy and 
new wear-resisting tread with dimple- 
like indentations in the rubber. These 
dimples provide better distribution of 
the tire load and reduce exposure to 
tread cutting. The tread design is a 
complete departure from conventional 
ribbed treads. 

Northwest Airlines has complete 
performance data on all types of tires. 
When B. F. Goodrich introduced the 
new tire, it was quickly added to their 
test programs. As comparative records 


of dimpled tires began to come in, the 
results were impressive. Northwest 
engineers found it gave them 20% 
more landings per tire than the next 
best tire tested, recommended adoption 
of the new tire as standard equipment. 

There are now 24 airlines who have 
switched to dimpled tires. Northwest's 
report on the service with this tire is 
typical of many others operating on 
both U. S. and overseas airports. 

B. F. Goodrich is now producing the 
dimpled tire in seven sizes. The new, 
longer wearing tire is another example 


of BFG’s leadership in rubber research 
and engineering. Other B. F. Goodrich 
products for aviation include wheels 
and brakes, heated rubber, De-lceis, 
Avtrim, Plastilock adhesives, Pressure 
Sealing Zippers, inflatable seals, fuel 
cells, Rivnuts, accessories. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company. Aeronaniical 
Division. Akron, Ohio. 

B.E Goodrich 

FIRST IN RUBBER 
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IMPROVED PERFORMANCE 
for AIR LIFTS and AIR DROPS 






tfotc taking full advantage of the constantly growing range of forgings? 
Typical is this aluminum alloy forging with a projected area of more than 1 ,000 
square inches used in the wing structure of a modern military bomber. Such 
forgings are today made possible by the use of the largest die forging press in 
America ( 1 8,000 tons). For hammer or press die forgings of aluminum, mag- 
nesium or steel, Wyman-Gordon engineers are ready to serve you — there Is 
no substitute for Wyman-Gordon experience. 


■WM AN -GORDON 


« MAGNESIUM'^list'EtL 
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(tLllNOIS DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


NEWS DIGEST 


Domestic 

Air t'otcc last week coiiRmicc] that 
contracts fot the Lockheed l•'•94C all- 
weather 'iitcreepfot had been substan- 
tially cut back IAviatios Week Nov. 
24. |). 14). In confirming .AvmioN 
W'ep.k'.s exclusive stoiv, US.\1'' .wid the 
l’'-94C program liad been reduced by 
rr'’-'. Contacts for .ill work not in 
progress have been canceled, but pro- 
duction work already under w.iy w ill be 
continued, svilh final phaseout .sched- 
uled for the s|)ring of I9S4. US.AE' said 
the K-94C svas being phased out be- 
cause more .idv.niccd all-weaflicr inter- 
ceptors wouki be available in qiiautih 1 1 
meet operational requirements. 

.Ait l''r>tee is eoiulueting a qrecial in- 
vestigation of the four fatal C-119 
crashes hut has no plans to gromul the 
plane. TTie only crash known to hase 
resulted from niecli:uiic:il failure re- 
portedly deselopcd from ))ropdler 
trouble; one engine fell out of tliis 
plane liefore it crjslied near Billings. 
Mont, ’the other three accidents niav 
all base been navigational errors. T'wii 
hit nioiintaiiis. one in Korea and the 
Other in .Miiska; the rnnaining plane 
svas reported missing on a HieIiI Nov. 
1 "1 timing ,1 period of bad weather in 

Itoiiis II. Crook, who was professor 
of aeronautical engineering at Catliolie 
Unisersily. dierl in Washington Nos'. 
19. innlti-million-doll.ir suit, involv- 
ing an ignition-shielding dc'ice that 
made |)ossible the use of radio in planes, 
which Crook had institiitcel against 
the gmeiiiment, still is unsettled. 

An .Air Itorce Douglas C-124 Clohc- 
iriaster was presumed to Inuc craslicd 
Nov. 2s near .Anchorage. .Alaska, while 
on a flight from McChord .Al’B. Ta- 
conia. AA asli., to .Aneliotagc; s2 persons. 
]jriiicip;tlls .Anny and .Air T'orcc per- 
sonnel. were aboard. 

N:ny Panther jets shot dossil two 
Russian-made jet fighters Nov. IS in 
the -Sea of Japan just a few .seconds 
flying time from U. S. Task Itorce T7. 

Pan .American .Airwavs tnms-Pacific 
Stratoernisers svill begin routine west- 
to-cast flights in December, taking ad- 
vantage of jet stream winds which arc 
steady from Nov. I T to .Apr. 1 on 
trips from Tokyo to llonolnln. .A 
Stratocriiiser flew this s,9s0-mi. route 
nonstop Nnv. 19 in 11* hr. 

Beech .Aircraft Corp.. AA'ichita. will 


build a substantial iminbcr of new 
photographic planes for the Naw. 
Designated tlie SNB-sP, the new plane 
will be a inilitarv version of the Becclt- 
uaft Model l-S.' 

AiRescareh Mannfactiiiiii| Co. of 
Arizona lias been awarded the Me- 
Gniw-Hiil Publishing Co.'s national 
citation "for the constrnetion of a 
significant new industrial plant in 
i9rl-T2." Tlic firm's nesv S?-million 
building in Phoenix w-as <me of seven 
plants in the country selected Iw Mc- 
Graw-Hill's "Factnri Management and 
Maintoiiancc” magazine for this award. 

Pan .American’s new collcetiic bar- 
gaining contract with its pilots went 
into effect Nos. 1, extends through 
Apr. !9>4. Contract calls for an in- 
crease in pay for captains and co pilots 
of 10J%. retroactive to June 1. 

.Aircraft Industries .Assn, reports 4f> 
cisil aircraft weighing 6.000 lb. .mid 
less were exported to foreign coun- 
tries during the month nf Octolwr. 
These aircraft had a value of S920.835; 
half went to Mexico and Quiada. 

Financial 

The Sperry Corp. has declared a 
quarterly dii'idcnd of 50 cents per share, 
jjayablc Dec. 17 to stncklioldcrs of 
record Dec. ’. 

Lear, Inc., rcirorts a act profit of 
S426.000 for first half of 1952. ending 


|imc sO. .A dividend of 121 cents a 
.share on its 5'.f ]>rcferred stock svas 
declared |uyable Dec. ' 1 to stockholders 
of record Dec. 20. 

The Garrett Corp.. l.os .Angeles, has 
declared a <|iijtteils diiidend of 40 
cents a share, p.ivahic Dee. 20 to 
stockholders of record Dec. 5. .\ net 
profit of 5661.546 was reported for 
the quarter ended Sept. 50. Combined 
backlog of the lass .Angeles division 
and the .AiRcscarcIi division in Phoenix 
was about Si40 million. 

-Allas Coq>. declared a regular quar- 
terly dis'idend of 40 cents a siiarc pai- 
i.ble Dec. 20 to stockholders of record 
Nov. 29. Ill addition, a special dividend 
of 1/50 of a share of .Airflccis, Inc., 
common stock per sliarc of Atlas com- 
mon stock, will be payable Ian. 5 to 
holders of .Atlas stock Nov. 29. 

International 

liitcniational Air Transport Assn, re- 
ports airline traffic transactions put 
tlirougli clearing house in London dur- 
ing September amounted to 521,060,- 
000, a new' record for monthly turn- 


Iliomas .A. Morgan, retired president 
and chainnan of the board of Spem- 
Corp., was nominated Chcialicr of 
the Legion d'Honneur by the Frencli 
Eovemment for scnices contributed in 
both world wars in a ccrcinoni' in New 
York Nos’. 24. 



holder of the women's s|>oe<l record; Navi' 
I-t- Carl J. Scihalich, who was cited for anli- 
siih warfare dcvclojmiciits. and Charles E. 
Blair for flight over Nurtli I’olc in a P-51. 
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"Here is the answer. . . "said a distinguished 
military leader os he witnessed Chose Assault 
Transports deliver troops, vehicles ond weap- 
ons to forward combat areas by fandtng in 
unprepared fields. 

But this answer was not found by modify- 
ing existing plones,- such ottempts failed miser- 
ably. Chase planes are designed especially to 
provide the onswer. They represent a noble 
accomplishment by the Air Force-Army-Chase 
team-on occomplishment which replaces, as 
the primory means of delivery, the less relio- 
ble, more costly, more hazardous techniques 
which were developed for interim use. 

Delivery of troops is fast, safe with Chase 
planes. It's touchdown ond Goi 
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Washington Ronndnp 


New Secretary of Defense 


Here are some basic concepts of General Motors 
Corp. President Charles E. Wilson, indicating the 
trend of the mobilization program when he takes over 
as Sccrctars' of Defense; 

► Minimum Stockpiling— W'ilson isn't likelv to go along 
with an air power program to match Russia plane for 
plane or tank for tank. lie takes issue with such defense 
spokesmen as elder statesman Bernard Barnch and Sen. 
Lvndon Johnson who put great importance on ‘'num- 
bers” of planes and other weapons in-being and rcadv for 
action. Wilson’s comment; "Stockpiling of equipment 



s.The 


I accomplish this, he proposes, is with ''dvuil-pnr- 
posc” plants- Two examples, lie suggests, arc a plant able 
to produce jet engines and automobile body stampings, or 
a plant for assembly of aircraft and automobiles. The 
plants would have ‘facilities common to both types of 
|)roduction and facilities special for each type of pro- 
duction. Workers could be promptly switched from om 
tspe of output to the other. 

Wilson o^erves; "Under the dual-purpose plan, then 
would be no plants standing idle without competent cus 
todians at times when they were not being used for wai 
production. The abilits' to convert quickly to war pro 
duction would be preserved. Of great iinpottiincc, also, 
the properties could be quickly and flexibly converted 
back and forth from one purpose to the other without 
great expense." 

lie wants IceisKitioii authorizing long-term eontt;icts 
to cis'ilian producers for maintaining special war pro- 
duction facilities in their plants, and keeping them up 

► Techuolofical Progress— Wilson views technological 
advance as the key to an effective militars- machine. 
Strong emphasis on research and development for im- 
proved manufacturing techniques, as well as improved 
planes and other weapons, is expected in his regime. 

► Decentralize Operations— Tlie current trend toward 
"unifleation” of the military services and increased au- 
thorits' and responsibility for the top-level office of 


Secretary of Defense rims counter to Wilson’s concept 
of effcc'tive organization. He might bring pressure to 

Under his presidency, the top-level management at 
GM has confined itself to making overall policy and 
acting as "coordinator." The corporation's dO-odd divi- 
sions have been left pretty much on their own. Each 
dis'ision designs, develops, manufactures, merchandises 
and advertises its own product. Each makes its own 
purchases— from other divisions or outside sources as 
it chooses. Each hires and trains its own employes and 
maintains its own staff and operating organization. 

Review of Defense; By Congress? 

•Air force and Navy both want instead of a 

commission appointed by the President-to undertake a 
res'icw of the whole defense program. 

This probably would save time: 

• .^ny major changes in the defense program recom- 
mended by a presidential commission, such as reorgani- 
zation of the department or revision of roles and missions 
of the services, will have to be passed on by Congress 
and translated into law before thev can become effective, 

• Tlic outcome of any other propdsals-for example, more 
or less emphasis on carrier or land-based aviation-will 
also depend on Congress. It would be up to Congress 
cither to implement them with funds or veto them bv 
refusing to allow funds. 

It may be that Congress will set up a joint defense 
review committee of its awn. even if rtie new President 
appoints a commission. This is what developed in the 
tcviai- of the air power program in 1947. Despite the 
appointment of an Air Policy Commission by President 
I rnman. Congress organized a Joint Congressional .Avia- 
tion Policy Board to cover the same ground. 

Another Stretchout? 

.\nother stretchout of the aircraft production program 
in a few months now seems likelv. 

Under present schedules, spending for aircraft and 
related procurement— ordered two i-cars ago-will mount 
to around S12 billion for the 1954 fiscal year (which 
starts July 1) and total defense spending for the vear to 
over $50 billion. Tor the current 1953 fiscal, spending 
for aircraft procurement is estimated at S9.3 billion and 
total defense spending at $47 billion. 

The Truman Administration, it is understood, wants 
to keep military expenditures for the coming year to 
about this year's level. Tlic new ,\ehninistration and 
Republican Congress may even insist on a lower level. 

'Use only way to hold down cx|)cnditurcs is to slow 
down delivery rales and stretch out tlic air power program. 

Navy; A Polit-ical Advantage? 

Seaplanes, able to deliver atomic attack and land 
anywhere on the world's protected waters, will probabh 
be as easy to sell to Congress a.s the B-36 intercontinental 
bomber was a few years back. 

Tlicy have the same points of political appeal; 

• Both hold forth the possibility or carrying a war to the 
enemy, delivering blows that would minimize dragged- 
out ground fighting. 

• Neither requires foreign bases involving entanglements 
,md the prospect of enemy capture. —Katherine Johnsen 
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Supersonic Plane to Use Hydro-Ski Gear 


• Convair XF2Y-1 slated 
for new landing device. 

• Two versions of system 
have l)een developed. 

A revolutionary new landing gear 
that will enable high-speed fighter air- 
craft to operate from water, grass, ice 
and snow has been developed as a re- 
sult of a joint military<ivil research 
program. 

The new type gear is known as a 
hydro-ski. It is a development of the 
common water-ski with a bottom plan- 
ing surface and a cambered upper 
surface to provide underwater lift. 

First test of the hydro-ski will be 
made soon in San Diego Bay with the 
Bight of the radical Convair XF2Y-1, 
a delta-wing supersonic water-based 
fighter. 

'I'he XF2Y-1 is the first combat-type 
aircraft to be fitted with hydro-slris- 
It will operate with a pair of retractable 
aluminum hydro-skis that will enable 
it to take off and kind in extremely 
rough water without a seaplane bull. 

The XF2Y'-1 will be powered initially 
with a pair of Westinghouse J34 turbo- 
jets but production \x:rsions arc sched- 
uled to take mote powerful Westing- 
house J46 jets. Indication of Navy's 
interest in this ptogranj was the revela- 
tion during fiscal 1953 budget hearings 
that it planned to invest nearly $6 
million apiece for a service test quan- 
tity of the Convair water-based fighter. 
► Pioneers in Arctic— The Convair 
XF2Y-1 is expected to pioneer a new 
field in sonic fighter development, per- 
ticularly for the Arctic areas wfiete 
development of long, solid runways for 
jet (derations is extremely difficult. 
The Convair fighter could operate from 
protected waters in the summer and 
off ice and leveled snow strips during 
the winter. 

Six years of development by the 
NACA. Navy, Air Force, the Research 
division of .Ml-American Airways and 
the Edo Corp. lie behind the cur- 
rent applications of the hydro-ski. 
Basically, the idea was used in the early 
thirties by Canadian bush pilots who 
used their winter ski landing gear on 
water during the transition periods 
when ice was melting. 

In 1946 NACA initiated investiga- 
tions into the possibilities of develop- 
ing hydro-ski designs applicable to high 



DOUGLAS SKYROCKET model tested hj-dio-ski devices in NACA water tank. 



speed seaplanes of the future. Early 
NACA investigations were centered 
around model testing of the Douglas 
Skyrocket (D-558-II). A year later the 
Air Force instituted a research pro- 
gram with the Edo Corp. to develop 
a ski gear capable of operation on 
snow or water for its rescue planes and 
in 1949 All-American Airways sold the 
Navy on the idea of experimenting 
with water-skis for landplanes. 

► Two Development Tines— Derelop- 
ment has proceeded along two basic 

• The application of hydro-skis to air- 
craft that are inherently buoyant. 

• To aircraft that have no inherent 
floatability. 

The first type is represented by the 
Edo installation on the Grumman 


JRF. Tills plane has a normal seaplane 
hull and uses the planing characteristic 
of the hydro-ski for landing and take- 
off at relatively high speeds. As the 
aircraft slows down it sinks to test on 
its hull. As it speeds up for takeoff 
the hydro-ski lifts the hull out of the 
water and the final takeoff run is made 
entirely on the hydro-skis. 

The Convair F2Y-1 is a variant of 
this theory. It has a watertight fuselage 
and can float on the water. But the 
hydro-skis take all the shock of the 
water impact on both landing and take- 
off. Therefore the F2Y-1 could be de- 
signed solely as a high-speed fighter 
without any sacrifice in performance 
reauired by a high-strength seaplane 


► Get Water Lift— On takeoff the 
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In<iro-skis iitc cNtciidcd ;iiid the XI''2Y-1 
begin;, its run svitli tlic skis under 

The pl.nic’s camiKTod upper surfaee 
pros ides acrodMiiiiiiic lift in the svater 
(SOO times denser than air) ami lifts the 
tiiseliigc out of the svater until the V- 
sliapcd losscr planing surfaces of the 

The fighter makes its final takenff 
run ors the skis- On landing, the skis 
take the iinpiict and, as the fighter loses 
'peed, it sinks into tlie w.iter and floats 
on its fusclagc- 

I-'light tests by Kdo with the non- 
rctraetablc h\dro-ski installation on the 
)Rr pretved its utility over a wide 
sariets' of operational conditions. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1948-49 the JRF 
was snecessfullv operated from Creiiicr 
M'B in New Hampshire from water, 
snow, ice, and slippcrv sod. In March 
1949 the aircraft moved to the snow- 
covered airport at Farmingdalc. Long 
Island, and operated until the snosv 
melted and then continned success- 
ful operation.s as long as the sod and 
immediate top soil remained moisture 
laden for lubrication. 

Kdo research on the IRK pointed 
In the following conclusions; 

• landings can be made in waves three 
times as high as are normally considered 
safe for the aircraft type. 

• I'akcoff time was ent in half com- 
pared with normal hull r\ms. 

• In rough water the small \'-shapcd 
bottom of the hvdro-ski takes the high- 
speed impact of the war es rather than 
the ssliole structure of the hull bottom 
or cons'cntional floats. 

• I.oad oil the hvdro-ski can be in- 
sulated from the aircraft structure hr 
means of a shock strut in cxactiv the 
same manner that wheels are attached 
to 1-indplancs. 

The second approacli has been ex- 
plored h\- the Research dis ision of .Ml- 
Anietieaii .Ainsass now kmwn as 
.All-.Ainerican K.ngincering Co. First in- 
stallation ssas made on a Finer Cnh, 
and later a \av\ SNl was tested. By 
maintaining a high taxi sneed the air- 
craft can he maintained ahiwc the 
water until a beaeli or ramp can he 
reached. 

Small integral wheels can be in- 
(orpoiatcd in this tspc of hvdrn-ski 
to facilitate taxiing no a b-arh or 
ramp or for grass strip takeoff. Tlic pos- 
sibilities of this tvpc hvdro-ski appli- 
cation still remain to he explored. Tlics 
ate being considered for triphibious 
fuse ass-iiilt tr.msport aircraft that could 
fake off from either land or water. 
I'lnd from a bcacliliead and taxi onto 
the beach to disgorge their lo-id. 
.Another future application loom.s in the 
bghtplaiic field where the hvdro-ski 
can combine’ the advant;igcs of both 
the pontoon and wheel gear in a single 
■triicture. 


Security? 

On page 24 of the recent public 
report of IX’fcnsc bcctctary Robert 
l.ovctt to tlic Senate .Armed Forces 
Subcoiiniiittee iinestigating tlie 
defense production program, Lovett 
and the Munitions Board decline 
to furnish Congress with monthly 
reports on the military aircraft 
production |)ictnrc because of regn- 
la tioiis. 

Lovett writes: ".Aircraft produc- 
tion schedules for types or plane 
are espionage targets of the highest 
priority." 

Ten pages earlier in the same 
report. Losett makes public US.AF' 
figures on production rates of the 
-Air Force's three mo.st important 
types-the B-47. F-S6 and F-S4- 
and the production record of the 
two engine builders furnishing jets 
for these three key planes. 


United to Cut Coach 
Seating for ’Safety' 

United .Air Lines President W. .\. 
J’atterson last sveek swung a verbal 
haymaker at the aircoaeli business 
which lie had long presionsly opposed 
by an amimiiicemcnt in which he called 
airco;ich (high-density) seating a "safety 

United has decided, he said, to re- 
duce its DC-4 aircoach seating eapaciti' 
from 66 to s4. -And a United spokes- 
nian told .Avi.mion A\'i:s.k later fie ex- 
pected United's high-densits seating 
plans for DC-6s and DC-6Bs w inild also 
be changed to provide less seats. 

The Patterson amimnieement, with- 
out inter-airhne eoiisnlt-.ition. hit other 
scheduled and noiisdieduled airline 
operators hard. One top officer of a 
leading international airline estimated 
that w'idesprc.id accepfanct of Patter- 
son's views nil eoaeli sifets would 
jeopardhre considcrahlv more than SlOO 
million worth of aircoach iiisestinoiit 
and billions in future sales programs. 

TW'.A had recentlv announced it 
would have a S2i-inillion imcstinent 
in liigh-density coarh next summer. 

Pan -American is teceiiing mote mil- 
lions worth of 82-passenger coach DC- 
6Bs, .Aiiietictiii .Airlines had just an- 
miuiiced it would increase its DC-6 
coach seating from 70 passengers to 80. 
•All thrcc-.Aiiierican, 'HA'-A and Pan 
American had this autumn stated that 
high-density coach would soon out- 
Mihmie the Inxun' standard long pre- 
ferax! b\ United. 

-And Kastem .Air Lines has operated 
high-density Constellations and DC-4s 
for several vears with the same fi\c- 


abreast seating now coiideiiiiied by 
United President Patterson. 

.All the major airlines except United 
ii.id recently predicted high-density 
coach seating would become the stand- 
ard means of air travcl- 

Uiiited .Air Lines this summer did 
nut recommend any changes in C.AB’s 
proposed safetx' regulation permitting 
86 occupants in a uC-4. 

Patterson's sudden switch followed 
b\ onh' a few davs results of a study 
he had contracted for with Cornell 
-Aeronautical lailioratories, a company 
spokesinaii told AvtaTiON AA'ui.k. Re- 
sults of this study convinced him the 
s.rfetv risk of passengers being trappcxl 
ill a fire after a crash was increased by 
higli-dcnsity seating. 

C.A.A and C.AB studies completed 
this summer found the same fact. But 
Cii’il .Aeronautics Board ruled that rct- 
roactisc cuts in airlines payload from 
the seating densities previously ap- 
pro'cd bi' C.A.A would work undue 
hardship on the airlines. The economy 
of aircoach seating made the calculated 
risk of exit "congestion" after a crash 
worth taking. C.AB decided. 

C.AB has apprmed total occu|)3ncy 
of transports as follows: Stratocniiser 
96. C-46 6*. DC-4 86. DC6 87. DC- 
6B 112, Constellation 87 and Super 
Constellation 96. 

Centerline Lights 
Get Big ICAO Vole 

International standardization on the 
siilglc-tow ecnterline type of airport 
approach lighting appeared assured last 
week with agreement of teclinioal repre- 
senhitives at the International Ciri! 
.AM'ation Oigani'/^ition at Montreal, 
who \ntcd without an opposing voice, 
to accept this type of lighting. One 
eountn’. France, abstained from soting. 

Commitment of U. S. tcehnical rep- 
resentatives oil the .single-rosv center- 
line sistein presiniiabh' meant a with- 
drawal of .Air Force and Naxy O|)posi- 
tion, which had presionsly delayed 
II. S. endorsement. 

AA'hilc a formal sole of the member 
countries is still necessary before of- 
ficial tC-AO acceptance of the stand- 
ard. it is predicted that this will fol- 
low flic course already taken by the 
tcclinical reprcsentatiscs. 

-Acee|>bancc of the single row center- 
line stiindard with condenser discharge 
lights represents a triumph for the 
U. S. and International Air I.inc Pilots 
As.sns., which ha\e been advocating 
this ssstcin, and sponsored such a svs- 
tcni at Newark .Airport. 

'llic new standard will mean modi- 
fication of iiianv emrrent U. S. airport 
systems hv moxing o\-cr left-hand row 
approach lights and changing slnpclme 
apprcxicli lights to centerline lights. 
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John l.indbtrg Brig. Gen. O’Keefe 


Flight Safety Award Winners 


Four awards for "acliicscnient in 
safer utilization in aircraft" were pre- 
sented at Bermuda last week at tlic 
Flight Safety Foundation .Ait Safety 
Seminar. Tlics' went to: 

• Republic Aviation Cot]>., for carlv 
cstiiblishmcnt of a Design Safety De- 
partment. headed by William Sticglitz. 
Award was received jointly by Alex- 
ander k'artvcli, vice president-engineer- 
ing and by Sticglitz. 

• Capt. P'. P, Coequyt, chief pilot, 
Sabciia .Air Lines (Belgium), for his 
psychological studies resulting in a 
sensory illusion theory and mathemati- 
cal formula for explaining several air 
accidents, and which is expected to 
help avoid similar future accidents. 

• Jolin Lindberg, Sperry Gyroscope 
Co. and Pan American Airwavs, (or 
development of the electronic engine 
analyzer, to give the air crew a better 
means of checking powcrplant func- 
tioning in flight. Lindberg received 
the award, 

• Directorate of Flight Safetv Rc- 
searcli, USAF, for establisliing the sig- 


nificance of safety as an integral part 
of o|scratitig efficiency . The award was 
;iccrptcd by Brig. Con. Richard J. 
O'Kcefc, director. 

Ihe awards arc four siiiihoh'c 
plaques designed bv Jerome f.edcrcr, 
I'liglit Safety l''oiiiidatit)ii director, and 
prc.scnted on behalf of -AvtATiON 
\A'ei.;i:, which sponsors fliem. The 
main symbol of the plaque is a modern 
delta-wing airplane, forming a triaiiglc. 
with the words Flight Safety Founda- 
tion around it. .A l4-iir. clock dial is 
mounted on the profile of a globe in 
tlie center of the wing, indicating dis- 
tance is now subordinate to time. 
Three letter Ms, representing man. 
machine and mediniii (the air), are at 
each corner of the triangle, and tlicir 
legs, in the form of sacw-jack.s. press 
against the globe. This signifies that 
the airplane is continually squeezing 
the world into smaller size tlitougli use 
of man. machine and nicdinm. with 
safety. All eye in each comer of the 
triangle, indicates netd for constant 
safetv vigilance. 


Avialion Safety 

FSF Safety Clinic 
Covers Wide Range 

liv .Alt’xaiiih’r MvSiiroly 

Hamilton. Bcmnida— ITiglit siifcty 
problems and interests— ranging from 
.specific new gadgets designed to make 
airplanes safer, to oscrall eoiisidcra- 
tious of designing for greater flight 
safetv— drew more than 100 industry 
and govcninieiit specialists on aviation 
from five countries licrc last week for 
flic fourth annual Flight Safety Founda- 
tion Seminar conducted by Jerome 
Ledcrer, executive I'SF director. 

Many sessions were on an oft-the- 
rccord basis, for freer discussion of 
apposing points of view interjected by 
pilots, medical specialists, engineers, 
and management rcprc.sentatives, but 
here are some of the highlights; 

► New Dcviccs-A new inflatable r.iinp 
for cmergeiiey exit from the main door 
of an airliner is being developed by 
Air Cruisers Co., and is being studied 
bv at least two airlines. United and 
Ameriejn. Details of the ramp arc not 
disclosed but it is inflated on a split- 
second basis by the same carbon-diox- 
ide gas arrangement which has proved 
effective with life rafts. 

A new tspc of non-skid tire tread, 
which uses a citculat tread with metal 
rcinforccnieiit, is being studied by 
Cornell University's Aeronautical Lab- 

US.AF showed movies of an emer- 
gency inctlrod under which an l‘-86 
Sabre was safclv landed at Edwards 
AF'B in an actual emergency when the 
nosewhccl went out of lino and was 
cocked to approximately 90 deg. Tech- 
nique was to wet down the runway 
with Foamitc extinguisher so fliat tlic 
nosewheul skidded smoothly along in 
a straight track until the plane stopped. 

U. S. Coast Guard demonstrated a 
simulated air-sea ditching procedure for 
the seminar group with the aid of a 
low-flying Martin PBM which dropped 
an inflated life raft from low altitude 
to represent a ditched aircraft- The 
seminar group watched from the Coast 
Guard weather station vessel McCnl- 
loch. while a motor launch crew put 
out from the ship and floated an in- 
flated rift downwind to the ditching. 

In other demonstrations, the Air 
Rescue Service dropped a motor life- 
boat by parachute from an SB-29 to 
men in a life raft. 

Other subjects on tlic agenda: fliglrt 
recorders, pilot aging and economic 
factors iiwolved, training of designers 
on safety problems, angle of attack 
indicators, anti-collision lights, rear- 
ward-facing scats, engine analyzers, 
noise factors and others. 
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AF Plans $15-Million F-89 Fix 

Heavier wing-aUach fittings are ordered to combat ‘‘aero- 
elastic problem”: Gilpatric issues statement. 


A SH-millioii modification program 
will be required to eliminate tfie cause 
of recent wing failures in the Northrop 
Scorpion (K-89) night fighter, according 
to the Air Force. 

lire modification program will re- 
quire all Scorpions now in US.AF serv- 
ice to be sent back to the Northrop 
plant at Hawthorne, Calif., for re\vork 
in addition to correcting Scorpions now 
on the production line. 

► Change Involved— Principal item in 
the modification program is the substi- 
tution of a heavier machined fitting for 
attachment of the wing to the fuselage 
for the extruded fittings now used. 

It was fatigue failure of these ex- 
truded fittings that is now credited with 
causing the series of Scorpion crashes 
that resulted in USAF grounding of 
all F-89s last September. 

Meanwhile, John K. Northrop, pres- 
ident of Northrop Aircraft, Inc., an- 
nounced his retirement from the avia- 
tion industry at the company’s annual 
meeting last week in Los Angeles. 
Oliver P. Fichols, board chairman, was 
elected to fill the additional post of 
president. There was no indication that 
Northrop’s retirement had any connec- 
tion with the F-89 problem. Northrop 
cited ill health as his reason. 

► .Added DetaiU-in addition to the 
S15-milIion modification these other 
points cme^cd last sveek as USAF' 
sought to "clarify” its position on the 
Scorpion program: 

• The production program for the F-89 
series has been definitely cut back. 
Original F-89 production program ran 


until the end of 1938. USAF saj-s the 
program will now terminate in 1955. 

• A cutback has been made in current 
production of the F-89D and a shift 
will be made soon to the F-89G. In 
addition to the structural modifications, 
tire F-89G will arry air-to-air guided 
missiles instead of the rockets nosv 
mounted in wingtip pods. 

• .All Scorpions delivered to USAF are 
still grounded although US.AF Under- 
secretary Roswell Gilpatric said tlicy 
would be flown “in an emergency,” 

• Tlicrc has been a hot and heavy de- 
bate in top USAF circles during the past 
few sveeks over whether the Scorpion 
program should be completely elimi- 
nate. A meeting of the Air Council 
earlv in November, attended by Maj. 
Gens. William D. F.ckcrt, Assistant 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Materiel and 
Clarence "Bill” Irvine, Deputy Com- 
mander for Production of Air Slateriel 
Command, urged cancelation of the 
program. Maj, Gen. Mark Bradley, 
Director of Procurement and Produc- 
tion at AMC and Brig. Gen. A! Boyd, 
Commander of Wriglit Air Develop- 
ment Center, made an on-the-spot sur- 
vey of tlie situation at Northrop and 
appeared before a later .Air Council 
meeting. Conferees decided to spend 
the $1? million for F-89 modifications 
and continue the program until 1956. 

• Industry obsers’ers are skeptical of 
Gilpatric’i statement crediting the 
Scorpion with transonic speed-generally 
interpreted to mean hebvecn Mach .9 
and 1.2 and ckiiining that acroclastic 
effects at transonic speeds svcrc outside 



engioeetiiig experience at the time of 
the Scorpion's design. 

Following is the text of Gilpatiic’s 
statement on the F-89 situation made 
at Northrop's plant Nov. 19; 

"A published report in .in asiation 
trade paper [American Asaatioii Daily] 
that the Air I'otce has decided to cancel 
its F-89 contracts witli Nortlirop Air- 
craft, Inc., of Los Angeles is untrue. 
Several wing failures of the F-89 have 
occurred recently, although the aircraft 
lias been in use two years. 

“Careful investigations by Northrop 
and the Air Force have determined the 
cause of the failures and remedial modi- 
fications have been agreed upon and 
are being incorporated in the Northrop 
production line. 

“Tlic modification of aircraft now in 
service will be done by Northrop at its 
Ontario and Hawthorne, California, 
facilities. To the extent necessary for 
the acquisition of new material and 
fabrication of new parts, the clianges 
will entail a temporary slowdown in 
production of new aircraft. The modi- 
fication program will be completed in 
less than a year. Meanwhile production 
will be stepped up to bring the entire 
F'-89 program back on schedule at a 
somewliat later date.” 

► Total Unchanged— “Tlic total num- 
ber of F'-89s to be built by Northrop is 
not being reduced. [En Note— This 
apparently refers only to the program 
up to 1955.] Meanwhile F-89s in the 
Air Force tactical units, although tem- 
porarily grounded, remain in a state of 
combat readiness and in event of an 
emergency would be flown. 

"Tne F-89 Scorpion, a twin-jet. two- 
scat all-weather interceptor, operates in 
the transonic speed range. At the high 
speeds at which it flies— speeds outside 
engineering experience at the time the 
aircraft was designed— acroclastic effects 
are now found to have imposed on the 
aircraft structure and particularly the 
fittings attaching the wings to tlie 
fuselage, greater loads than anticipated. 
These greater loads combined to pro- 
duce a unique and random fatigue of 
the attach fittings although the air- 
craft in earlier static and structural tests 
under Air Force supervision liad demon- 
strated a structural integrity in excess 
of requirements.” 

► Cliange Wing Fittings— "Essentially, 
changes now under wav consist of re- 
placing the extruded wiiig-athich fittings 
with heavier machined Sitings; and of 
installing horizontal fins to the wingtip 
tanks, "fhe addition of tiptank fins has 
been found to provide a reliable solu- 
tion to this particular acroclastic prob- 
lem at high speeds. 

“Teclinical difficulties of this order 
at the present state of the aeronautical 
art are to be expected as the price of 
progress in the world race for mote 
effective combat aircraft”. 
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Speed Record 

• F-86D tops 700 nipli. 
twice in four test runs. 

• INcw U. S. record to be 
certified to FAI. 

A U.S. jet fighter officially has flown 
faster than 700 mph, for the first time 
in two measured speed trials which are 
expected to be confirmed as an inter- 
national record. 

The record, made Nov. 19, will be 
certified to tlie Federation .Acronautique 
Infcrnationale as 699.9 mph.-fhe 
average of four higli-speed tuns over a 
measured 3-km. course. The flights were 
made by a North American F-86D. 
Sabre radar-nosed interceptor, piloted 
bv Capt, ]. Slade Nash of Edwards 
AFB. 

► Clockings— Highest of the dishes was 
clocked at 702.651 mph,, the second 
highest at 700.49, tlie third at 698.442, 
and the lowest at 698.085. 

Charles Logsden. National Aeronau- 
tic Assn, and FAI official timer, said that 
the very small amount of spread be- 
tween the highest and lowest speed was 
due partly to the lack of wind over the 
course, at Salton Sea, Calif., and partly 
to the precise flying of Captain Nash. 

The airplane was actually flown "un- 
dergiound" since Nash piloted it close 
to tlie surface of the dry lake, which has 
an altitude of 240 ft. below sea level. 
Logsden estimated the interceptor's av- 
erage height was about 125 ft. altliough 
it wa.s allowed to operate up to an alti- 
tude 100 meters above the ground. 

The airplane is powered by a General 
Electric J47-17 engine, rated at ap- 
proximately 6,000 lb. thrust, but fitted 
with an afterburner, which prcsumablv 
boosted the tlirust to approximately 
8,000 lb. for tlie trials. 

► Temperature- Fligh ts were made at a 
temperature of 76 deg. F. a relatively 
cool day for the Salton Sea area, and it 
is believed flic record would have been 
considerably higher had it been a 
warmer day. 

How long the new record will be al- 
losved to stand without challenge was a 
question going around aviation circles 
last week. Predictions were that it will 
certainly not last as long as the previous 
record of 670.53 mpn. set by Maj. 
Richard L. Jolinson, US.AF, in an carls' 
North American F-86A at Edwards 
.AFB. Sept. 15. 1948. 

Two prospects for early cliallengcs 
were under consideration; 

• Canadian sources indicated that Can- 
adair, Ltd. was anxious to try out one 
of its Sabres, powered with an Avro 
Orenda engine, rated at approximatelv 
7.200 lb. thrust, without afterburner. 



F-86D FI,.\SIIKS FAST on tcootd try. 


'Iliis additional power would be an im- 
portant factor. 

• Washington sources indicated tliat 
Jacqueline Cochran, U.S. woman speed 
flyer, who reportedly lias already asked 
to fly a U. S. Sabre, and received a polite 
refusal from Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, 
USAF Chief of Staff, is negotiating now 
to fly the Canadian plane. 

.Another possibility is that there 
might be another attempt to boost the 
record with an F-86D, flying on a hotter 
day at Saltan Sea. 

Beech Exports 
Top S18 Million 

Beech Aircraft Coro, in its fiscal 
year ending Sept. 30 sold an impressive 
818,318,357 worth of planes to foreign 
countries despite dollar shortages and 
resurgence of competitive firms abroad. 
This all-time company high more than 
quadrupled its 1951 export total, 

Dollarwisc, the company's foreign 
sales came to 40.1% of all lightplane 
plane sales abroad. And it expresses 
considerable optimism on the future of 
this business. New distributorships have 
been set up in Peru and Pakistan and 
dealers in Italy, West Gemianv and 
West Austria are already developing 
markets there. Beech export division 
manager Michael Neiibutger has made 
a personal flying trip through South 
America discussing and appraising needs 
of military forces and business firms. 

TTie company is expanding its 
Wichita, Kan., facilities as well as its 
sales. Beech expects that Twin-Bonanza 
production will open up new marketing 
possibilities abroad and also plans to 
push its Mentor military trainer. 


New O'Konski Blast 
At Kaiser Contract 

A dein;nid tliat Ait Force Secretaiy 
I'liomas F'inletter immediately cancel afl 
military aircraft production contracts 
that have been awarded to the Kaiscr- 
I'razer Corp. has been made bv Rep. 
Alvin E, O'Konski. 

The latest of O'Konski's blasts against 
K;iiset-Frazer’s aircraft contracts was 
made in a telegram to Secretary Fin- 
letter after the Air F'orce liad revealed 
file prices being paid to Kaiser-Frazet 
and Faircliild for production of the 
same aircraft-tlie C-119 military 
transport (Aviation Week Nov. 24, 
P- 20). 

According to the figures furnished 
Senator Stvles Bridges by USAF, Kaiser- 
Frazer is being paij 51 million for each 
C-119 built wliile Fairchild gets 8260,- 
000 each for building exactly the same 

"I charged in a speech before Con- 
gress last Mav tliat the Kaiser-Frazer 
|irice for this plane was exorbitant," 
O’Konski said. “But mv statement was 
hoth' denied bv Henry Kaiser. It now 
appears that tlie price is even more 
exorbitant than 1 liad been told at that 

“Wiat makes the whole thing worse 
is that file .Air Forte spokesman who 
released these fantastic figures did not 
even propose any immediate action to 
cut out tne waste, rather be attempted 
to justifv this fantastic discrepanev in 
price. The contract and any others 
like it must be canceled immediateli' 
and anv work to be done under it 
sliould be awarded to a competent, low- 
cost producer such as Faircliild.” 

US.AF explains the price differential 
on the grounds that the Kaiser-Frazer 
price includes production tooling and 
a rciativciv low production rate while 
Fairchild's oricc is after tooling has 
been written off and a substantial 
production rate achieved. 

Travel Agent Rates 

International Air Transport Assn, 
traffic conferees meeting at Cannes, 
France, have settled on a compromise 
sales commission rate for travel agents. 
They set a 7% commission on all inter- 
national ticket sales except intta-Europe. 

The agents had fougtit the existing 
6% coach commission, which com- 
pared with the long-time 74% "stand- 
ard” commission. With coach already 
dominating trans-Atlantic travel and ex- 
pected to exceed the old high-fare stand- 
ard and boost overall volume every- 
where (Aviation Week No\'. 10, 
p. 87), the travel agents appear to have 
won a victory with the 7^ commission. 

Intra-Europe ticket commission re- 
mains 71%. 
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Boeing Jet Liner 

• Coin|iany starts project, 
keeps design a secret. 

• But prospective buyers 
urged to ‘wait aud see.’ 

Boeing Airplane Co. lias started ciit- 
tiiig metal on a fav parts of its jet 
transp<‘tt prototvpc. slated to fly in 
mid-1954. Bv scheduling production 
before anv competitor, vet keeping its 
design and performance a secret from 
customers. Boeing is trying a liiddcn- 
ball plav on Douglas and Lockheed. 

Boeing is running with the ball, 
but von can’t see it. Meanwhile, cus- 
tomers are looking over Douglas and 
Lockheed hroelnires, but arc not 
tackling contracts. 

Boeing urges the customer to wait 
and see. \klicn the product is re- 
vealed. with earliest delivery dates 
promised, the inducement to sign on 
the dotted line may he .strong. 

► Active Campaign— The inanagcmcnt 
is reported confident this tactic will 
work, on the theory customers want to 
sec the results of Boeing's B-47 and 
B-S2 experience before talking busi- 
ness with Douglas and I.nckliced, who 
have built no giant jets of their own 
design. 

At the last possible moment, but per- 
haps as earlv as this winter, Boeing 
will start an active sales campaign— to 
sell its jet transport design- first with 
the Air h'otce as a convertible tanker 
and transport and then with the air- 
lines. Completion of full-scale mock- 
ups of l ital sections ni.iv start the sales 
program. But Boeing has not yet 
reached that stage. 

'Ilic company onls recently released 
.sjiarc plant facilities for the early stage 
of parts fabrication. 'Hie inockups will 
be necessary before asscnihh'. a feocing 


engineer told .\vimion M'euk. because 
this is the onlv w-av to lay out com- 
ponent and equipment location to gain 
the most efHcicnt maintenance and 

► The Hoeing Design— Boeing’s de- 
signers and top management have not 
aiTowed their jet transport design to 
be circulated within the plant. How- 
ever, a few generalized hints about 
Boeing design philosophy on this proj- 
ect are available. 

Hie eaiginc for the prototype, at 
least, is almost certainh the Pratt & 
Whitney JS7, a reliable source in- 
dicates. This is the first U. S. "split- 
compressor" engine alreadi- in sendee 
test. 

'I'hc wing is expected to be similar in 
many respects to that of the B-52. Tlie 
transverse taper (thickness) is not con- 
stant. ’flic inboard panel tapers rapidlv 
from an cxtrcmelv thick root. The thin 
outboard panel has a more gradual hiper 
to the tip. Booing designers rcportcdlv 
liaie discarded fanev wing designs like 
the "crescent’' (Aviation \\'ei;k Nov. 
17, p. 22) as being too complex ,ind 

Boeing official savs the D-72 wing 
showed lip better in actu-al tunnel tests 
than did fancier shapes with more 
theoretical advantages, 

► Fuselage Ideas— .^s to the engine 
mounting, a Boeing jet transport de- 
sign study two years ago stated that 
pod mounts slung forward at the wing 
are an important mcan.s of reducing 
shock from turbulent air. The B-52 
bomber design gives cxidcnce of that 
philosophy, and passenger transport 
comfort requires .1 smoother ride than 
a bomb load. 

Less is known about Boeing's jet 
transport fuselage ideas, because little 
can be borrowed from the bombers, 
-•kiso, the recent belated airline em- 
phasis on high-donsitv .seating capacity 
may h.ivc shitted some radicalh' new 
thinking on jet tran.spnrt fuselage de- 
sign. 


Cuban Grouj) Buys 
PAA Havana Airport 

A ssndieatc of Cuban businessmen 
has acquired Rancho Boyctos, the inter- 
national airport scniiig llasana, for- 
merly belonging to Pan American 
World Airways which had spent mote 
than S2 million dcscloping tlio field. 

'llie airport was one of the nuraewus 
facilities developed and operated by the 
carrier when it went into Latin America 
in the 1920s; then few of these countries 
had airports or were w illing to build. 

In the past seieral years P.\.\ has 
been “getting out of tbe airport busi- 
ness" and has sold many of the installa- 
tioii.s it had set up. Biiveros’ develop- 
ment started in 1928 and is now used 

It is located 15 minutes from down- 

The foniier owner recently completed 

C lans for expansion of the field, which 
ave been turned o\ er to the new own- 
ers. 'I'lie.sc plans called for extension of 
the main rumvay from 4,800 ft. to 
10,000 ft., construction of a parallel 
10,000-ft. nmwai' and a new terminal 
bnilding. 

NYA to Extend 
Mail Services 

New York .Airways, certificated mail, 
parcel post and passenger copter service, 
Ians to inaugurate air mail service Dec. 
on the north segment of its a)jprmt'd 
.\M-111 route which covers Nit. Ver- 
non, New Rochelle. Scarsdalc. White 
Plains, N. V,; Greenwich, Stamford, 
South Norwalk and Bridgeport. Conn., 
and Pieasanh ille. Tarrytown and Yonk- 
ers to lai Cunrdia .Mrport, N. 

Due to lack of heliport facilities at 
Scarsdalc. this city will not share in the 
opening. Other tow ns have made land- 
ing facilities mailable on small lots, 
parks and .similar cleared areas neat main 
post offices. 

NYA expects to li.ive its third Sikor- 
sky S-55 deli' crcd in time to participate 
in the new operational phase. The car- 
rier began a mail copter shuttle service 
between Li Gnardia. Idlesvild and New- 
ark Airports Oct. 15. 

England Gets ICAO Meet 

International Civil .Aviation Organi- 
zation will hold its seventh large-scale 
.\sscmbly in Brighton, England, begin- 
ning June 16, 1953. The sessions will 
last approximately a month. 

Originally France and England had 
submitted invitations to ICAO; the 
French withdrew when it learned that 
Britain was partiailarly anxious to be 
host to the ,\sscmbly. 
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Out of Hydro-Aire’s Research Laboratory, one of 
the finest in the nation, constantly come new 

and improved hot-air valves of many types- 
solenoid pilot valves— pneumatically operated 
valves— motor operated butterfly valves. 

The fact that Hydro-Aire’s butterfly valves, like all 
Hydro- Aire products, fly directly from the drafting 
board to the research chamber is but another reason 
why every fighter, evei^ bomber, every 

dependability— proved 

products, backed by 
efficient production organ 



AIRLOC 
SOL-A-NUT 
WIRE HARNESS BAND 
ADAMS-RITE WEDJIT 
FABRI-LOC 
SNAP-IT-TRIM 


. . . our service is complete. We manufacture a variety of 
specialized aircraft fasteners and our design and engineering 
staff is ready to modify these or design completely new fasteners 
to your specifications. 

Monadnock, U'ilh a ucallh of fastening experience, Kcicomes inquiries from 
manufacturers icho seek reliable development and production facilities. 



subsidiary of 

UNITED-CARR FASTENER CORP. 



NADNOCK 

I I I C Leandro 
L. L. ^ California 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


Are You Using Your Technical Manpower 
Effectively? 


Ask Yo,.r Engineers These (Jneslions ; >■' 

® ' such work? 




iiginccring staff of detail 



be changed to reduce 


A Plan for Stretching Engineer Supply 


Professional group's sliidy indicates how industry 
can improve its inefficient use of trained people. 


through personnel routine. A majority 
of the firms have no indoctrination 
program whaboever for recent engi- 
neering graduates. Almost two-thirds 
of tlie companies have no such pro- 
gram for recently liirc ' 


ot company po 
en^neers fit ii 


aircraft industry. Each company needs Second in a series begun in 1951 engineers. 

more engineers than it has. Each com- by the NSPE, the report poob the Thus, many engineers work i 
panv is using every means to hire those experience of almost 500 compan' . . • 

employing engineers. These firms e 

, less than its' target quota- There 'niey need 11,000 more engineers 
aren't enough engineers to go around, now, and will need an additional 8,000 

me^rind«^°s 3 An^d.^^th^the "-riKb "engin«rs-at least 85% of 
high school populaHon on the wane, them-spend more than three-quarters 
this is no relief in sight. of their time in technical work, but also 


ow can you solve this problem? 

► Use What You Have-One possibility 
jiromises some relief from the shortage. 
If vou can use your engineers mote cf- 

burfen^'ortJiom 

s"?tas“y".S CSlg 

This lias been studied bv the Na- 
tional SKiety of Professional Engi- 


rtising, pat 
"" -.the) 
it 


industry everywhere. Here is 


► Weak Indoctrination— Most co 
panics report that engineers are j 


the double "function of telling tlie 
engineer about the company, its poli- 
cies and his future with it as well as 
thoroughly orienting him on methods 
and procedures which he is to use in 
his work. He is therefore better able to 
produce at peak efficiency.” 

Post-graduate training is an integral 
part of any indoctrination program. 
This training and selection of key per- 

grams make it possible to eliminate mis- 
fib before the company has invested 

c.spcrienccd personnel briefs them 


rjpidly on working routine and nietli- 
ods. A longer one, generally used in 
tlic heavy industries and communica- 
tions business, takes junior engineers 
through a two-jear course aimed at 
thorough familiarization with company 
practice. 

► O^anization Dctails-Coiisiderabic 
study lias been given the problem of 
staff organization by many of the com- 
panies reporting. Hie tendency is to 
centralize top-lcvcl engineering, at the 
same time achieving economics in ad- 
ministrative and clerical costs. 

Clearly defined delegation of author- 
ity and responsibilih' is rated a nmst 
liy the report. One company says that 


closer supervision brings lietter results. 

Some relief of engineering work load 
is obtained by a jet engine niannfac- 
tiircr who set up an engineering plan- 
ning group. 'Iliis department takes 
(A'er details of estimating, scheduling 
and budget control, and so gives ad- 
rninistratisc assistance to project engi- 

Siipcrvisory training is another item 
on the recommended list. With adc- 
t|uate progrants for such training, su- 
persisors are able to get the most out 
of people assigned to them, and to 
learn how to organize and plan their 
work for increased efficiency. .\ little 
knowledge of the way jicople operate 



also helps the supervisor to provide 
the personal touch. 

Better planning, says the report, 
may be a restatement of an obvious 
requirement. But some returns in tlic 
NSPE poll urged that work planning 
be mote carefully studied for compre- 
hensibility. Other replies suggested 
that engineering work loads should be 
scheduled in close cooperation with 
sales and operations departments, and 
reviesved at frequent intcrvals. 

► Project Engineer— Of interest to the 
aircraft industry is that the report 
singles out the "’project engineer” sys- 
tem for attention. This procedure, long 
standard in most of the aircraft busi- 
ness, places autlioriti and responsibil- 
itv in the hands of a single individual, 
lie worries about the entire project 
from design through production. Gen- 
erally tlic project engineer is prospective 
executive material who will be shifted 
from one job to another in order to 
familiarize him with the company pro- 
cedures. 

Other companies reported that 
moves to new quarters with more space 
and less noise raised the engineering 
efficiency. Minor additions, such as 
mote telephone extensions and elimi- 
nation of traffic through an office, 
helped to boost engineering productiv- 

► Other Suggestions— These additional 
suggestions were included to stimulate 
til inking; 

• Let women clerks help with engi- 
neering details to the limit of their 

• Increase the use of standard prac- 
tices to eliminate detail work. 

• Solicit and encourage ideas from all 
personnel levels through the medium of 
the conference. 

» Let younger engineers participate in 
decisions, 

• Use neighboring university facilities 
for training and consultation. 

• Give paid, time-off periods for at- 
tciidanec at training courses and sym- 

• Coniproniisc with perfection when 
the next best thing will save time and 


• Improve working condition.? with re- 
spect to noise IcicI, environment, 
equipment, lighting. 

• Use punch cards and similar aids to 
obtain engineering data easily. 

► Engineering Support- TTic use of sup- 
porting personnel is underscored by the 
surxey as one of the most productive 
methods to obtain full use of engineer- 
ing manpower. 

Many of the companies report that 
many jobs can be standardized or sim- 
plified by breakdown so that they could 
be performed by non-engineering help- 
They add that engineering manage- 
ment is needed to build these support- 
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ywtf HJUtavmBE anytime • • • anywhere . • . 

...from your nearest Air Associates Aviation Supplies Division- 
216 Union Street, Hackensack, New Jersey 
5315 West 63rd Street, Chicago 38, Illinois 
3214 Love Field Drive, Dallas 9, Texas 
1231 Airway, Glendale 1, California 
International Airport, Miami 48, Florida 








Your commercia? requirements for lightweight 
castings in eluininum or mognesium may be 
tough, but we'd welcome on opportunity to 
look them over. We've tackled a good many 
diversified casting problems over oimost o 
half century, 

Our four completely equipped plants ond 
their trained personnel ore ot your disposol. 





Aircraft wheels, strut ports, engine parts and 
miscellaneous components are being mode 
every day ot our plants, in oluminum and mag- 
nesium. X-Roy inspection, close otiention to de- 
tail, complete facilities for production in sand, 
semi-permonenl and permanent mold form. 

Well-Made Wood and Metal Patterns 
Well-Cast Ampco Bronze Castings. 

‘Cof>r''9hl«eTro<tf Numt 

If you would like to receive the Wellman Magazine 
each month without charge, drop us a note on your 
business letterhead. 


THE WELLMAN BRONZE ( ALUMINUM CO. 


DEPT. 5, 12800 SHAKER BLVD., CLEVELAND 20, OHIO 


ing staffs. Jiic] that a little training 
makes iiiost ciigiiicers take tc.aclily to 

Technical aides— recruited from in- 
stitutes witli IS- to 2-1-moiitli training 
councs— are liciiig wotked into engi- 
neering programs by many of the re- 
porting companies. I'he supply of well- 
trained aides is about as limited as that 
of tlic cngiiieeis tlic\' ate supposed to 
leplacc, but this situation is eased 
.somerrhat by coiiipaiiics wliicli traiir 
their orvn people. 

Sources of supporting personnel are 
liigli-scliool graduates with technical 
ability, college graduates with arts de- 
grees or majors in science and mathe- 
matics or personnel who arc employed 
in the shop. 

Edueaton har e suggested that effi- 
cient use could be made of engineering 
students who did not complete their 
courses of study, and the NSPE adds 
the suggestion fiiat engineering colleges 
keep records of tliose students. They 
may be 6tted in sub-professional engi- 
neering work. 

Tim prospective manpower pool of- 
fered here is quite large. Estimates 
place the number of non-graduating en- 
gineering students at half of tlie total 
initial enrollment. These non-gradu- 
ates liad to have some technical ability 
to be accepted by the colleges, and 
received technical training during the 
inCT'inpIcte course of study. Use should 
be made of their knowledge, says the 

llie nature of the work which sup- 
|jorting personnel can handle varies 
witli the industry. It could he any ot 
tlicse: drafting, designing, drawing 

changes, data collection and collation, 
computations, layout, expediting, cost 
accounting, market research, material 
orders, cliarts and graphs preparation, 
work on standards books, handling of 
shop details, investigating customer 
complaints, preventise maintenance, 
operation of experimental equipment 
and pilot plants, preparation of parts 
of surveys and studies, and general leg- 

► Engineers’ Jobs— .\tcusaiions of ■'en- 
gineer-hoarder" lia\e been aimed at 
segments of the industry. But tlie sur- 
vey indicates this is not a general prac- 

Replies show that 85% of the engi- 
neers spend more than tliree-quarters 
of their time in technical engineering 
work. If they are used in some other 
capacity flian tliis, it is usually an exec- 
iitiT-e one. 

More than half of the firms queried 
employ engineers in executive duties 
outside the engineering department or 
in sales. A quarter of them use engi- 
neers in customer relations and a fimi 
use engineers for industrial relations 
work. 

The report says; “Where it is neces- 
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spty to use an engineer for these func- 
tions, the companies are justified in 
doing so. However, sometimes firms 
use graduate engineers . . . when llio 
jobs could be filled just as well by 
otiicrs. In such companies, tlie survey 
shows that the engineer can often be 
used on technical problems to mucli 
better advantage to nimsclf and to the 
comp.iny.” 

As part of this general subject in the 
survex’, NSPE asked about legisfration 
and licensing of engineers. The reports 
shoLv that a professional license is de- 
sirable, altliongh iTot a necessity. But 
engineers hase widely .accepted registra- 
tion as advantageous, and both nian- 


agenient and the public are growing 
aware of the benefits of licensing. 

► Outside Help— About half of the re- 
porting companies state that they turn 
to auxiliarv sources of engineering 
lalent to relieve the work load in tlicir 
own departments. 

Here's the way the survey lists sucli 
sources (tlic percentage figure is based 
on tlie companies svliich report the use 
of sucli outside iLClpl: 

• Engineering consulting finiis, 55T. 

• Drafting contract finiis, 31%. 

• Retired engineers, 20Cf. 

• Non-citizen engineers, 9.8%. 

• Research organizations, 26%. 

► Student .Assistants-One additional 
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CESSNA UNVEILS 


NEW "GOLDEN YEAR” MODEL 

of America’s Largest-Selling Private Plane 




• The Best from 50 
Years of Aviation 
Progress in One 
Completely Practical 
Low-Priced Plane! 


In 1903, the Wrighl Brothers made their first 
flight. And now — for 1953, the “Golden Year 
of Flying" — Cessna launches the first of its 
"Golden Year" airplanes, the new Cessna 170! 
The best from 50 years of flying— the best 
from Cessna's own 42-year history — have 
gone into this airplane. Proved and imprond 
through daily use by thousands of business 
firms, the Cessna 170 is already— deservedly 
—America's largest-selling business airplane. 
And sow it's better than everl 


The "Golden Year" Cessna 170 is new in 
appearance, new in performance, new in com- 
fort and safety. All of the new features can't 
possibly be listed heie— but if you, like so 
many other businessmen, feel that there is a 
place for an airplane in your business, sec the 
new low priced all-metal Cessna 170 at your 
Cessna Dealer. He is listed In the yellow pages 
of your phone book. Or write; Cessna Aircrafl 
Company, Dept. 91, Wichita, Kansas. 


source not listed licrc, but covered in 
the report, is the use of college eiifi- 
nccting students as assistant engmeets. 
The NSPF: says that such use depends 
on proximitv and relations between 
the college and the compiiny, but sug- 
gests that the idea is worth investigat- 

%umincr vacation assignments offer a 
possible use of college students. About 
two-thirds of the reporting companies 
employ students during these periods. 
Interestingly enough, only a small per- 
centage of these men join the com- 
pany following graduation, llie NSPE 
savs that this indicates the need for a 
company selling job. 

hlost companies agree they Would 
hire women engineers if they were 
asailablc. Almost half of the cont- 
panies polled have found it feasible to 
use women engineers, and almost one- 
quarter ha\e them on the staff. 

► Standards Eased— Certain standards 
have been relaxed by a nmiibcr of the 
companies to enlarge the technical 
pool; ?9%. for example, liavc reduced 
the requirements for experience. .About 
one-quarter of the firms have reduced 
standards for both age and education. 
Standards for physical condition were 
relaxed by 19% of the firms qnctied. 

No large use of piirt-timc engineer- 
ing pctsonncl i.s reported. In this 
gtonp, college teaclicrs ate used most 
Frequently, followed by retired engi- 
neers, ndn<itizcn cngiiicCTS and high- 
school teachers in that order. 

► Personnel Turnover— Maintaining a 
staff in the face of continnal turnover 
of engineering personnel poses a tough 
problem for about -12% of the com- 
panies. Highest rate of change occurs 
with aeronautical, electronics, mechani- 
cal and electrical engineers. 

Benefits— (hospitalb.ition, insurance 
and pension plans) and incentives— 
(more pay, profit-sharing and adv-ance- 
incntl iiclp to kcqj tumoscr at a mini- 
mum, according to tire report, Mo.st 
of the companies feel that the incentive 
features arc more important than the 
benefits. They list the importance of 
incentives in this order; 

• Opportunity for advancement. 

• Stability of cmplnvment. 

• Education through extra tiaining. 

• Essential industry. 

• Profit-sharing plan. 

lire report says that the regulations 
of the Salary Stabilization Board have 
proved costly in terms of lowered 
morale and loss of key personnel. Action 
by the NSPE resulted in some freeing 
of the engineer from terms of the 
Board’s ruling. As of July 1, 1952, 
all professional engineers employed in 
a professional capacitv are exempted 
from salary controls. 

► Military Deferments- Now, what 
about military demands? 

Lack of action by companies in re- 
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SKY>ICK)K BALIXX)N is leadied for bunchin| near North Pole tpy ONR scientists. 


Team Probes Radiation Barrier 


questing deferments is reported. Only 
58% of the companies requested dc- 
fennents for young engineers eligible 
under Selective Service. A higher num- 
ber 45%, ashed that their engineers 
in the Reserve be deferred. 

NSPE is hiking an active part in 
publicizing the importance of the 
jjroper use of engineering manpower 
by the armed services. The report 
states that engineers serving in a de- 
fense industry are serving their coun- 
try as mucli as tlie soldiers or sailors 
whose lives depend on the weapons 
which the engineers dcvelyi. 

► Scholarships & Grants— Financial as- 
sistance to worthy engineering students 
is an integral part or the program of 
many companies. Aid is in the form of 
full scholarships or specific grants 
against tuition for certain periods. 

In addition, some firms make grants 
to colleges, donate laboratory equip- 
ment and components, and work with 
the colleges in program planning. 

But the report indicates that not 
enough money is flowing into teaching. 
A survey of teaching salaries made by 
NSPE shows that in the 1950-51 aca- 
demic year, an instructor averaged 
$3,151. During 1951-52 this increased 
slightly to $3,427, Professors in the 
latter year earned an average of $5,980. 

► Teachers Needed-Says the Survey: 
"These figures show very dearly that 
unless some additional pay incentive 
is given professors and instructors in 
engineering colleges, there will be little 
encouragement for engineering gradu- 
ates to enter tlic teaching profession. 
At present, an engineering graduate of 
the high caliber desired for teaching 
would DC offered an attractive starting 
salary by private industry. If he en- 
tered the teaching profession, he would 
receive a starting salary of about $250 
a month," 

The report recommends a course of 
procedure: Industry . , must help to 
attract competent men to the teach- 
ing profession by providing supple- 
mentary sources of income." 

It cites the case of a southern textile 
mill. Tltis mill Itired the local higli- 
schoo! science teacher during the sum- 
mer months. His salary for that period 
was the difference between his teach- 
ing salary and the pay he could have 
made in private industry. Thus the 
company insured his teaching a con- 
tinuing supply of high school gradu- 
ates for employment in their roilf 

► Utilization Checklist— Industry is 
urged to make a survey of its present 
staffs to find out how to utilize its man- 
power more efficiently. 

The report suggests a checklist, such 
as printed on p, 21 for tliis purpose. 

Chief importance of the checklist is 
in stimulating the engineering staff to 
think about these methods and to sug- 


Man's ability to penetrate the radia- 
tion barrier and survive in space may be 
determined from data gathered in 
Navy’s balloon-rocket experiments in 
Greenland this summer. 

Instruments and instrumented rock- 
ets, carried as higli as 90,000 ft. by plas- 
tic Skyhook balloons, were used to 
measure the charge and energy spec- 
trum of the primary cosmic radiation at 
extreme altitudes. 

These radiation phenomena, as yet 
incompletely understood, may be the 
determining factor in man’s conquest of 

► Balloon-Rocket Shots— hfost spec- 
tacular of the tests were the balloons 
carrying Navv Deacon rockets to alti- 
tude for automatic firings. Above most 
of the earth’s atmosplicrc at the instant 
of firing, these rockets penetrated the 
lower strata of the ionosphere to alti- 
tudes of 40 mi. 

The Deacons carried either a Geiger 
counter or an ionization chamber which 
measured cosmic radiation. Data was 
telemetered back to the U. S. Coast 
Guard Icebreaker Eastwind. which 
served as the floating mobile base for 
the experiments. 

Another series of tests used the Sky- 
hook balloons to carrv nuclear emul- 
sion plates, which measured the passage 
of cosmic radiation througli photo- 
graphic material. Tlie plates were 
flown to about 90,000 ft., extending 
the range of data obtained during earlier 
experiments at lower altitudes. 

► Special Techniques— laiuncliing the 
balloons from the deck of an icebreaker 
required the development of special 
handling and launching techniques, be- 


cause the deflated balloon length was 
about 180 ft-, and the available deck 
area of the Eastwind >vas only about 
dO by 60 ft. rurthenmirc, when the 
balloons were inflated with helium, they 



GOING UP, Skyhook carries Deacon rocket 
tor discharge to 40-mi- altitude. 
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a$$umd bij developed 
Eaton producKon processes 


As a supplier to aircraft engine manu- 
facturers for many years, Eaton is 
thoroughly familiar with the problems 
involved in producing parts to meet 
the exacting requirements of the in- 
dustry. We are also accustomed to the 
developing of specialized production 
machinery and processes w'hen this is 


necessary to meet quality standards 
and hold costs to a minimum. In 
our jet blade plant, greatly expanded 
facilities include exclusive Eaton de- 
velopments in metallurgy, fabrication, 
and testing— all combining to produce 
blades of highest accuracy under strict 
metallurgical control. 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

VALVE DIVISION: 9771 FRENCH ROAD • DETROIT 13. MICHIGAN 

PRODUCTS: Sodium Cooled, Poppet, and Free Valves * Tappets ■ H/droulk Valve Lifters * Volve Seat Inserts * Jef 
Engine Paris ' Rotor Pumps • MolorTruck Axles * Permonent Mold Gray Iron Castings • Heater-Defroster Units * Sngp Rings 
Springlites* Spring Washers - Cold Drown Steel* Stampings* Leaf and Coil Springs* Dynamatic Drives, Brokes, Dynamometers 

29 


working on Aircraft Contracts? 



MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY • ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION 


the 




towered about 150 ft. above tlic deck. 
Trviiig to launch in any wind at all 
would Iiavc resulted in damaged bal- 
loons and aborted fliglits, so the shi]i 
had to nullify the wind by steaming 
downwind. In water dotted witlr huge 
icebergs or completely covered n ith ice, 
this was not an easy task. 

In spite of that, all H scheduled 
flights were launched, and eight of 
these flights completed their tests suc- 

The site for the experiments was as 
near tlie geomagnetic pole as possible. 
This area was chosen because at tlie 


pole, the cartli’s magnetic field produces 
a miihimim influence on incoming cos- 
mic r.iy particles. Measurements in this 
region represent tlie clo.scst ap|)ro.icli to 
"pure” cosmic radiation condition on 
earth, it is beliesed. 

These c.spcriments are jiart of a pro- 
gram being carried out by the Office of 
Naval Research and the Atomic Energy 
Commission- General Mills. lnc„ built 
the balloons at its .Aeronautical Research 
lab, scientists from the State Uniicrsity 
of Iowa controlled the rocket-balloon 
shoots, and scientists from New York 
University the balloon runs. 
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Coiivair 
B-36H 
Flight Deck 

Here’s tile first eleliiileil gliiiipse into 
tlic ue« Convaii B-361I biiiiiher's cock- 
pit, sliowing prm isioiis for the airplane 
eoimmmdcr, iiasigntiii and fliglit engi- 

i'liis latter station (riglit) is the 
major change in the II over pre'ians 
B-36 models. T'« n flight engineers now 
arc carried, one to assist during take- 
offs and landings and during long mis- 
sions, which often stretch out to 30-10 

linprnse'd night lighting at the var- 
ious cockpit stations and better radar 
and other electronic devices lime also 
been fitted to the B-36II, 

Hie big bomber, which will be in 
production at l''t. Woitli, Tex. into 
1934, has six 's.SOO-hp. MW.\ R4360s 
and four 3,2IHI lb. tliriist C.K )47 jet 
engiiics- 

B-36 units are being aetisated at two 
additional USAh' stations; Walker Al’B, 
N. M.. and Runney Al'B, Puerto Rico. 
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FINANCIAL 


Projected Aviation Sales & Earnings 



Continued Rise Seen in Air Curve 


The aviation outlook continues 
bright despite spreading uncertainties. 
'I'his s'icw is expressed in the current 
issue of \'aiue I.ine, an investment 
advisors service, in examining the 
status of the aircraft and airline groups- 
Includcd with the general industry 
surveys arc specific forecasts of 1953 
sales, earnings, and dividends for the 
individual companies usually appraised 

► Elcetioii's Effect-Tlie general ob- 
servations of Value Line are of particular 
interest in view of conjecture surround- 
ing the future level of aircraft proaitc- 
incut under a new .Administration pub- 
licly committed to a drastic cut in 
govcmiiicnt expenditures. Tlie service 

• It would be foolhardy politically for 
a nesv Adinmistration to slash aircraft 


cut atmosphere of international unccr- 



cession in business activity which might 
dcs’clop, and tlic one most acceptable 
to the voters, would be an acceleration 
of armament expenditures. 

► Room for a Rise— Assuming that de- 
fense expenditures will continue (.as 
now programmed) at a record rate for 
peacetime over the next few years and 
that the excess profits tax will be low- 
ered next year and removed in 1954, 
Value I.iiic fuiccasts that earnings and 
dividends of aircraft manufacturing 


stocks will incre.ise sufficiently over the 
next three vears to justify market prices 
up to 140% higher than those cur- 
rently prcvailing- 

In projecting the level of business 
iiosv available, the service declatcs; 
"Present order backlogs amount to 
about three years’ business on average 
at the 1952 rate of deliveries. While 
(1952 sales volume svill run about 70% 
above the 1951 level), there will be 
further production increases during tlie 
first half of 1953 .so that sales of -lir- 
craft companies in 1955 promise to 
show iiiiotlier wide gain." 

Discussing profit margins, a further 
note of optimism ptes'ails in the Value 
Line’s assertion that ". . . the ratio of 
net income to sales is likely to im- 
prove somewhat if out assumption of 
a modification in the excess profits tax 
lesy in midyear ptoves valid. W'e have 
projected 1935 earnings on the ba.sis 
of a 51 % normal-plus-surtax rate, a 
224% excess profits tax lo'v and a 
65% over-all ceiling rate. These fig- 
ures represent an averaging of current 
tax rates (52% normal-plus-surtax, 
30% excess profits tax. and 70% maxi- 
mum over all rate) ivhich we e.xpect to 
be effective through June 30. with the 
low-er rates svhich sve expect Congress 
to make effective July 1 (namelv, a 
50% normal-plus-surtax rate, a 15% 
excess profits tax levy and an over-all 
ceiling rate of 60%).’’ 

► Profit Margin Uncertainty— As a rc- 
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suit, the investment service looks to 
ultimate profit margins of between 3% 
and 4%. .^t present, with most air- 
craft companies paying the 70% maxi- 

about 2% of sales. Other observers, 
however, believe that, once the excess 
|srofit tax is removed, military contract- 
ing officers may take this factor in con- 
sideration in the price redetermination 
processes when viewing profit margins. 

riic specific sales and ciimings esti- 
mates for llic nine aircraft companies 
analvzcd in detail hv Value Line arc 
stimmarized in the table on p. 33. 

► Air rrans]5ort— III reviewing current 
ticnd.s in the air tmn.spoit group, the 
advisors’ service notes some improve- 
ment in earnings for the current half, 
llic increase in traffic witnessed earlier 
in the year appears to be accelerating 
with third-quarter reports revealing a 
better control over expenses. Neverthe- 
less, full year earnings will be down 
sliarnlv, possibly by as much as 2S%. 

tW expanding capacity of the in- 
dustry in the form of new equipment 
to be delivered, togctlier wifli the in- 
ctensing popularity of air travel, is cred- 
ited by the service as leading to new 
high rmennes for the group in 1953. 

.4 cautious tone on tlie profits out- 
look is noted, however, with tlie observa- 
tion tiiat. despite higher revenues and 
imi»rtant operating economics to be 
derived from the use of the new equip- 
ment. cximings arc not expected to regis- 
ter a wide increase in 1953. Tire heavy 
expcn.se of integrating new planes into 
operating schedules will have to be 
charged to income, while higher inter- 
est and depreciation charges will drain 
off a large portion of the increase in 
revenues. At the same time the ex- 
pected extension of aircoaeli travel will 
weaken rate structures and jnit further 
pressure on operating margins. 

Oil baUmcc, earnings arc expected to 
he moderately higher, although indi- 
vidual rcviilts agaiit will differ markedly 
from the indiistrv iiorin. 

► No Jets Soon— Jet tran.sjxirt develop- 
ments ate appraised by Value Line 
with the observation, "'Elcspife . . . con- 
siderable publicity . , . only limited 
and experimental service patterns are 
likely to exist on commercial routes 
before the late Fifties- Introduction of 
flic turboprop engine, however, could 
come a great deal sooner. While most 
of tlie new planes currently being re- 
reived arc equipped for conversion to 
turboprop, suclr a switchover would, 
nevertheless, entail substantial capital 
cxpeiiditiires.'' 'Ihc outlook in gross rev- 
enues and earnings for the airlines arc 
also summarized in the table. 

(The opinions reviewed are those of 
\’alue Line advisory service and not 
ncccssarilv those of this vvriter. Neither 
Ihe writer nor .\vi.vi ION Wnnx sponsors 
or endorses the sen’/te.J-Selig Altsclnrl 
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DARNELL 

CASTERS 


How the Navy Drone Got Its Eye 




If you want maximum 
floor protection, econo- 
my and efficiency De- 
mand Darnell Dependo- 
biIity...Made to give on 
extra long life of satis- 
fuctory service 



DOWNET, (LoiAngalaiCounty) CALIf. 



^ First successful “television eye” for pilotless drone aircraft, and the forerunner of the 
recently announced Navy drones used in Korea, was developed by Remington Rand 
and flown in this plane during early years of M'orld Wat II, the company says. 



2 Known as the RR-7 Positive Bonibsight. the original equipment was quite bulhy and 
heavy (160 lb.), the TV transmitter nperated in the 760.to-02ll-mc. (UIIF) region. 
Camera, shown in.stalled in early test plane, weighed 60 lb. and occupied >.0U0 cu. in. 



2 Continued wartime deveinpmciit cesnited in tliis \'ericon camera weighing only 20 lb., 
and whrrsc si/e was only 550 cu. in. The camera cniilaincd a motor and control 
wUicIi aulunialically adjusted lens ai>cttutc to brightness ot scene being viewed. 
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This is the Boeing team’s jet heavyweight 


Here is a flight shot of the giant 
Boeing B-52 Stratofortross. An eight-jet 
heavy bomber, the Stratofort is a fast, 
luisky teammate to the D-47 Stratojet 
medium bomber. It’s 153 feet long, 
measures 185 feet from wing-tip to 
wing-tip. and is powered by eight Pratt 
& Whitney 1-57 engines. Speed and 
otlier perfonnance details arc carefully 
guarded secrets. 

This Boeing jet-bomber team is just 
another example of the tniii-blazing 
that, over the past 35 years, has kept 
Boeing engintXTS at the head of the 
design parade. 

If you measure up to Boeing stand- 
ards, you t'jii share tliis Boeing prestige. 
You’ll work with men renowned in their 


fields, on such challenging projects as 
guided missiles, nuclear-powered air- 
craft, and the exploration of supersonic 
flight. 

There sre o|iening» at BneiiiR riRhi 


offers you special training, a salary that 
grows with you— .ind a future of almost 
limitless range. 

You'll be proud when you say, “rm 
a Boeing cngiiiecrl" 


• DESIGN • DEVELOPMENT 

• RESEARCH • PRODUCTION 

• TOOLING 


also forservo-mcehanwm ami electron iea 
rle^ianerr nnrl an.nlyria. and for |)hyri- 
cUl.s ami malhctiialieian.-r with advanced 

You can work in Seattle in the Pacific 
Northwest or, if you prefer, at Wichita 
in the Midwest. Boeing provides a gen- 
erous moving and travel allowance. 


JOHN C. SANDEflS, Suit rRpmt— Pruwet 
0«a*- E-12 

Bosist llrplans Cimpsi), Sntlls 14. Wsst. 








&cot, SJnc. 


1S01 W. Congress St.,Chi<ogo 7, lllin 


Light Beams Mark 
Plane Rate of Drop 

Rate of descent during tlic last in- 
stant before toucbdoivn for nav Navv 
planes undergoing carrier qualification 
tests can be instantly dctcmiincd by 
new touchdown rstc-of-descent indica- 
tor shown aboard the U. S. S. Mid- 
way. Nicknamed TRODI, the new 
equipment, developed by North Ameri- 
can Aviation, replaces a much slower, 
inorc tedious method involving cam- 
eras. The device was used in recent 
carrier tests of NAA’s FJ-2 Fiirv (Avia- 
tion Week Nov. 10. p. 11). ■ 

A 'I'V-camcra-hkc pedestal sen Is out 
two parallel beams of liqh'. sc|).ir.itcd 
vertically by one foot. The beams, very 
thin vcrticallv and fan-shaped in the 
liorizontal plane, arc reflerted b\' a 
mirror system in the incoming plane. 
A capacitor-char|ing circuit measures 
the time from tlie i- tha i-icom- 
ing airplane cuts the first beam until it 
intersects the second beam. This in- 
terval is instantly converted into rate 
of descent in feet pet second with an 
accuracy of 0.4 ft./sec. 


FILTER CENTER =F 

I ' <^smu ' 

► USAF Gets Zero Reader Run-Dowm— 
One of Sperry Gyro's DC-3s has com- 
pleted a 10-week tour of 18 USAF bases 
in the U.S. and Alaska to demonstrate 
tactical uses of Sperry’s military version 
of its Zero Reader flight director. Air- 
line and airframe personnel in Canada 
and along the West Coast also got a 
chance to fly Sperry's commercial Zero 
Reader and A-12 Gyropilot during the 
tour. 

► GCA Radar "Save”— Recently, while 
visiting the N. Y. International -Mr- 


SAMPLES AVAILABLE 

Our specialized experience can be 
of help CO you. Samples of this 
exclusive Eicor product in the 
types listed at left furnished 
quickly for development purposes 
on priority order. 

Write, wire or pfiene 


^1^ ere is Eicor's answer to your 
need for a power supply that is 
much smaller, much lighter, 
and completely dependable. This 
tiny Dynamotor is now available 
to manufacturers of electronic 
equipment for critical appli- 
cations where space and weight 
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of proven accuracy 








siNsmve LOW prissurc 

DIFFERCNTIAL SWITCH 



OIPFERCNTIAl, CAGE OR 
ARSOLUTE TYPE PRESSURE SWITCH 



port conlrol tower to see its new “taxi 
radar" in operation, we got an unsched- 
uled demonstration of a CCA radar 
“save" of a disabled Air Force C-46. 
^Ve also learned first hand the need 
for adding a radio direction finder to 
GCA and the need for radar beacons. 

Air I'orce 7427 had missed a 500-ft.- 
ceiling instrument approach at Mitehel 
AFB, 10 mi. northeast of Idlcwild. 
During the go-around, the C-46 lost one 
engine and the other was overheating 
hadh. Fighting to gain altitude while 
nursing the remaining ailing engine, 
the pilot got lost. 

disabled airplane, unsure of its po- 
sition at 1,000-ft. aititude in instru- 
ment weather neat a dense-ttaffic, 
highly populated area presented an ob- 
vious problem to the Idlewild tower, 
and to the pilot who talked of ditch- 
ing. Jim F'l.miiers'. night chief of 
the C.^.A tosver staff took charge in the 
VI'R tower room. 

Not has'ing followed the initial course 
of the C-46, the question in the Idle- 
wild tower was: Which of the manv 
blips on the radar scope was the dis- 
abled plane? At its low altitude, and 
probable distance from Idlcwild, it was 
po.ssiblc that the C-46 wouldn’t show up 
on the surveillance radar. 

If the C-46 had been equipped with 
a transponder beacon, it enuld have 
been instantly identified. Kveii a radio 
direction finder, scheduled to be in- 
corporated in Idlewild’s GCA soon, 
would base speeded identification. To 
ask the C-46 to execute an identifying 
maneuver at 1,000 ft. altitude, with- 
out first knowing its position, would 
have been risky. 

Mitchel’s tower called for a long- 



R.ADIO TEST CHAMBER 


This new Wiight ,\ic Development Center 
diamber U;i5 more than 4,000 soiind-absorb- 

The new chamber will be used to test US.\F 
radio communications equipment. Knginecr 

begins; equipment is suspended from the 
ceiling by supports which art covered with 
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radio direction finder to get a fix. The 
co-pilot’s voice showed the strain as 
MitchcI called for another, and still 
another long count. 

Idlewild thought it had spotted the 
C-46 blip, based on its reported head- 
ing. Tlien Mitehel got its fix; Idle- 
wild identified the C-46 and gave the 
pilot his position, south of Mitehel. 

In the C-46 cockpit, tension eased as 
evidenced by subsequent radio transmis- 
sions- The C-46 attempted another ap- 

f TOach at Mitehel, coming down to 6(Sl] 
t. without making contact. With a 
12,000-ft. ceiling, moderate haze, re- 
ported at Idlcwild, the C-46 pilot re- 


quested a GCA approach there. 

GCA operator Annuiiziato calmly 
vectored the C-46 into Idlcwild, giving 
him continuous and reassuring posi- 
tion reports. At one point Annunzialo 
thought he heard the C-46 speak of 
“trouble," and queried the pilot- “No 
trouble now, thank goodness," the pilot 
replied. Several miles out, the C-46 
established visual contact and made n 
successful single-engine approach and 
landing. 

When the plane was down, Annun- 
ziato left his radar scope for a smoke 
and to watch the C-46 taxi in. Mitehel 
tower radioed: "Radar man was very 
good.” —Philip Klass 



For eomplele informalion write to Dep'l AW 
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detachable fittings ora 
customers requirements, 
ry are mechanically attached 
to the hose therefore need no 
X-RAY inspection because 
they ore not WELDED or BRAZED. 

When working temperatures do not exceed 500“ Fahr. 
AVICA can supply metol hose assemblies with detachable 
oluminum fittings which are lighter in weight than Synthetic 
Rubber Hoses of the same size ond length. 


AVIEA 


CORPO RATION 
PORTSMOUTH, RHODE ISLAND 
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for suuplying raw uictal forms for the 
fiaiit forgers under the heavy press pro- 
gram— it is reported tliaC metallurgical 
characteristics of extruded stock are bet- 
ter tlian cast or rolled material in the 
big sizes as a result of the hot-working 
put into the extrusion. 

► New Potential— The jump from to- 
day's extrusion press capacity to the ton- 
nage of the "big fellows” in the coming 
press regime will be substantial, from 
the operator's point of vicsv, 

Production-svise, the presses will per- 
mit a tremendous step forward com- 
pared to the capabilities of prcsciit-da>' 
extruders. 

Tlic largest extrusion presses now op- 
erated in this country are three 5,500- 
ton units. Tlic new presses will range 
from a .smallest one of 8.000 tons to a 
largest of 20.000 tons, with 12,000- 
and 13,200-ton units in between. 

► Sizes Seen— On the 5.500-ton extru- 
sion press, tlie maximimi size billet used 
is about 1-1 in. in diameter and can give 
an extruded cross-section of not more 
than 25 to 30 sq. in. Compared to this, 
the 20,000-ton press could use a billet 
of about 22 in. in diameter to produce 
an aircraft extrusion with a cross-sec- 
tion not exceeding 100 sq. in. 

On the small press, a fl it panel of 
about 50 in. in width can be extruded. 
On tlie 20.000-ton press, this diuiensiou 
theoreticallv could be extended to about 
90 in. However, a 60-in. width is seen 
as a good practical goal. 

'The nc«' extrusion presses with 
smaller pressures than this biggest ina- 
cliiiic to be built under tlic program 
obviousls’ "ill give proportionateli 
smaller widths and aoss-seefions for 
parts. But in the mct-all, the press 
designers and operators sec the nesv 
potential as meaning real progress in 
the extrusion field. 

► Largest Contemplated— Originally, a 

25.000- ton extrusion press uas included 
ill the heavy press program. Like the 

75.000- ton forge press of the program 
(.\vi\TioN ^VEEK July 7. p. 38) there 
are at present no manufacturing plans 
for this 25,000-ton extruder, although 
engineering work on its design already 
has practically been completed by Hy- 
drqpress. Inc., New York. 

Dimensionallv, it is about four times 
the size of the 5,500-ton Hydropress ex- 
truder operated bs- Canton Drop Forg- 
ing & ^if^. Co.— 222 ft. long and 30 ft. 
high, against the smaller unit’s 5l-ft. 
length and " ft. 10 in. -height. 

'lliis 25,000-toii size is considered tlic 
limit in the light of prescut-dav tccli- 
nologi-, considering the stresses that 
would be imposed on the machine. For 
aiiv larger .size, an entire new design 
approach would hasc to he cmplovcd. 

Even ivith a press of the 20,0n0-ton 
category, the machine "breathes” .about 
one inch in each direction. This condi- 
tion is only one of the o|Jcrating prob- 
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Extruding Giants Coming Along 

In a year llie.se units should be squeezing out parts: 
they may also .supply billets for heavy forge presses. 


By Irvinp Slone 

Big extrusion presses— little-heralded 
but vital counterparts of the giant 
forge machines in the Air Force’s heavy 
press program— ate being pushed to com- 
pletion. to be fitted into the produc- 
tion scheme for military planes. 

Six of the units are being built by 
Locm-Hr dto|)rcss, luc., New York, and 
tsvo iji- United Eneinceriug & Foundry 
Co.. Eittsburgb, In addition, the re- 
building of a couple of big German ex- 
trudas is in the ssorks. 'TTicse presses 
arc scheduled to go into service in late 
1953 and early 1954- 
► Probable Uses— Parts likeU' to be made 
on the lieavs- extruders ate repotted to 
include spars, braces, longerons, ribs, 
propeller blades, wing fittings, and in- 
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tegrally stiffened skin sections (cylindri- 
cal sections, later split and flattened 

Man;- of these parts could be formed 
by forgiog. as well. But whether they 
ivill be made by extrusion or forging 
w ill dejicnd on the particular design. 

On the cost side, extruding has the 
adrantage. it is reported, because die 
cost and maintenance ate considerably 
less than iu forging operations. Also, 
extruding will give parts witli much 
closet dimensions to the finished re- 
quirement. 

► Big Billets Too— .Another place where 
the big machines are expected to play 
a large part is in the extruding of stock 
to be worked on the forge presses. Tliis 
is being done now for the smaller 
presses and probably will be carried over 



ITitERTIAL GUtDANCE SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT IS 
LONG-RANGE PROGRAM AT BELL AIRCRAFT 




The current slsndardizaiion work on a-c 
control panels U the latest development 
by Westinghouse in aircralt electrical 
systems. This developmertt is aimed 
toward an automatic control system, in- 
cluding paralleling and synchronizing of 
the generator. These automatic systems 
will be particularly valuable for aircraA 
having a limited crew — and will ease 
crew duties and provide more reliability. 


Imagine an electrical system where circuits are next to a 
tank car of gasoline! Where temperatures range from 160 
degrees to minus 67 degrees F and change rapidly. 
Where the whole system is subject to vibrational stresses. 
Finally, add routine functions of accommodating sudden 
load changes, system surges, and of meeting switching 
requirements. These are the severe problems that Westing- 
house designers of modern aircraft power systems have 
bad to overcome. 

For more than 36 years, Westinghouse has been produc- 
ing high-quality a-c and d-c equipment to provide con- 
tinuity of service for aircraft. In fact, Westinghouse 
pioneered the research, development, and production of 

THE SCOPE OF WESTINGHOUSE IN AVIATION 


a-c systems . . . alternators that provide power to start 
engines, operate pumps for heating and ventilating, flight 
control, lighting, and electronic devices. And to complete 
the electrical system Westinghouse also supplies regu- 
lators, breakers, generators, control panels, motors, 
hoists, rectifiers and transformers. All these products have 
been tried, tested, proved by millions of airborne 
kilowatt-hours. 

You’ll find this same background of research, develop- 
ment, and experience in the Westinghouse approach and 
solution to many current aviation problems. Call your 
Westinghouse office, or write Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, P.O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. wiooi 


you CAN SE SURE.. .IF ITS 

Westinghouse 


Airborne 
electrical systems 
are subject to 
severe demands” 
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One of the Royal Family of Steel 


Our niche in the economic health of this nation in 
peace, and it$ defense in war, is to develop and produce 
the high-alloy steels and other special alloys which 
will do what ordinary metals cannot even approach in 
resisting corrosion, heat and wear, and in performing 
vital electrical and electronic chores. Whenever you 
have problems in these fields, the place to come is 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

PIONEER in Speciallo/ Steels 

Allegheny Ludlum 



Itms that would necessitate radical 
design changes in sizes abinc 25.000 

► First in 1953-Of Ihc cxtiudcr.s now 
being ic-.idied under the hcav; press 
ptogf.nn. the first is sclifduktl to go 
into operation late in 195s. This will 
be a 1 5,200-ton, rebuilt press being con- 
structed by Schloemanu in Germany. 

Eight mote extrusion presses are 
scheduled to go to work in January 
195-1-about the same time that the 
first new heavy forge press (50,000 tons) 
is to go into operation. These eight 
will be a 20, 000-ton, 12.000-ton and 
four S.OOCl-ton units constructed by Hy- 
dropress. and a 20.000-ton and 12.000- 
ton unit b}- United Engineering. 

Latest information indicates that still 
another extrusion |)ress is being added 
to the prec ious total of nine in build- 
ing. This is repotted to be a 1 5. 200-ton 
rebuilt Hvdtaulik (German) unit. 

► More Familiarity— It is beliesed that 
aircraft engineering personnel will re- 
tiuirc less indoctrination to design into 
rtie large extrusion presses than will be 
required w ith large forge presses. 

considerable background of extru- 
sion design knowledge lias been carried 
mcr from the last war. Parts are already 
being l.iid down on the drasving boards 
for cxcuition on tlic largc-size cxtniders 
that soon will come into the picture. 

► Conimetcial Role Probable— On the 
commercial side-when the emergenq- 
is over- the picture looks brighter for 
continued use of the large extrusion 
than it does for their hean' forging 
counterparts. 

5Vliile it is generally agreed that the 
large forge presses will only be used as 
standbs' units for the military, and with 
very limited u.sage lot cxpcrimenf,i! 
work, it is expected that the large e.x- 
tnision presses will be used for turning 
out large structural sections for com- 
mercial applications. 

This application is seen justified be- 
cause there arc no rolling facilities avail- 
able to produce these vers- large parts. 
-\lso. the extrusion press is .suitable for 
short nins-set-up time is less and die 
cost is rclatis-ely low compared with 
forging dies or rolling mill rolls. 

► Onh' One for Steel- Until a fesv scars 
ago. the extrusion process was confined 
to non-ferrous metals. Tlic first ex- 
truder for steel was a 4.000-ton Hvdto- 
press unit that went to International 
Nickel Co. at Huntington, W. Va., in 
1945. Since then, a fess- presses orig- 
inalh designed to work aluminum alloy 
svere amverted for steel extruding by 
Ifydropcss. and in 1951-52 two more 
sted-extnision units-2.500-ton presses 
were built by the company, 

Onh one of the ten extruders in the 
boas V press program is being built to 
squcc/c out ferrous metal parts. This 
onc-a 12,000-ton unit— will go to Cur- 
tiss-55'right Corp., Buffalo. All the oth- 
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tionin heavy lines. 


As one of the world's largest man- 
ufacturers of aircraft ports fo custom- 
ers' speelRcotions Ex-Cell-O has the 
machines, equipment and personnel 
necessary to plan and carry out the 
complete manufacture of precision 
ports, and to ship them either as 
components or as subassemblies to 
meet your production schedules. For 
information on specific ports contact 
Ex-Cell-O in Detroit. 
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DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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1900 Series 
TUBE 



The Roylyn 1900 Series Tube Union 
is a compact and light-weight tubing 
connection employing the Army- 
Navy flared tube type of sealing. 

Where a union between two lines is 
required, the Roylyn Union, with a 
single thread joint, affords maximum 
efficiency with between 30% to 60% 
weight saving over comparable tube 
unions and effects important space 
saving in all sizes. 

ROYLYN AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS 
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ROYLYN, INCORPORATED 

1706 Standard Ave., Glendale 1, Calif. 

QUtCK COUrilNSS • VALVES t COUPLING VALVES 
UNIONS • WE6 INSEBTS • KtNMONT POWER UNITS 
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ers ha'c been dcsi|ucd to process alu- 
minum alloy parts .simply because of the 
heasy demand for aircraft components 
in that metal. 

A press for extruding steel can always 
be used for aluminum alloy, but tfie 
aluminum processing unit cannot be 
used for extruding steel without modi- 
fication. TTiis is because the extruder 
for aluminum is a relatively slow-speed 
unit, whereas for processing steel the 
action is fast to minimize the high li«t 
transfer from the steel billet to the steel 
die. 

New Al-Fin Licenses 

Manufacturing rights for the AI-Fin 
process liavc been licensed to four at- 
ditional firms by 1'airchild Engine & 
.-\irplanc Corp.’s .M-Fin division. This 
brings to 18 tlic total of licensees. 

The new licensees for the process of 
joining ahimimim and its alloys to steel, 
cast iron, nichcl nr titanium arc lliomp- 
son Products, Inc.. Cleveland, Ohio, 
and St. Catherine’s. Ontario; National 
Steel and Shipbuilding Corp., San 
Diego; Etablisscmcnts J. Floquet, 
France; and W. &• W. Schenk, Ger- 


USAF CONTRACTS 


Following is a list of USAF contracts 
recently announced bv Air Materiel 
Command: 
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Since 1942 Cornelius has built over 
25,000 high pressure air compressors for the Navy, 

Air Force and leading aircraft manufacturers. These 10 years 
of research and manufacturing experience have given us 
W the “know-how" that few, if any, can approach in our field. 

/ The basic design of our new 4 CFM 3000 PSI Compressor 

has been proven by thousands of hours of service. This unit has 
been added to our line of dependable compressors to 
meet a specific need of the Air Force and Navy and to keep 
abreast of the advanced requirements of the aviation 
industry. Profit from our years of experience — write to us about your 
compressor requirements. 
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Why Boeing has undertaken “Proiect X' 


Isa restricted area of one of its Seattle jdants, the Boeing 
Airplane Company is building a new protohpc air]5lane 
which may lie identified for the present as "Project X." 

It will be a large, new type, jet-powered airplane incor- 
porating many engineering advancements Boeing has dc- 
velo]Kd and proved o\cr the ]jast several rears. It will be a 
demonstrator model, tlic basic design of which will be 
adaptable to two production models: 

1 . A versatile military airplane for aerial refueling of fast 
jet bombers and fighters, and for cargo and troo|s trans- 
portation fitted to the tempo of jet-age inilitarr' tactics. 

2 . A high-speed, economicallv operating airline transport 
for ijassengcrs and cargo. 

Boeing has inidcrlakcn this program because it has long 
reeogn y.ed a real need in America for modcni, jct-|3owcrcd 
cc|iiipment in cnich of these categories. The project has 
been imdcrwas for a substantial period of time. With 
the |3rototspe Boeing will be able to demonstrate the 
capabilities of production aircraft in both the military and 
commercial fields. 


'Hie undertaking follows naturally from the coui|)any's 
lcadcrshi|> in the ap])lication of jet |30wer to large aircraft. 
Designing, building and fijing the B-17 Stratojet bomber 
and the iie\s B-i2 cight-jet Str.itofortrcss have given Boeing 
a background of cx|3cricncc unparalleled elsewhere in the 
world. It lias included, for e.sample. H.500 hours of jet 
wind tunnel research and mote than sOOU hours of test and 
research flung. The Boeing Coinpain is taking ])Ositi\c 
steps to apply this wealth of experience to achanccmciit in 
the field of air transportation. 

The |3rototspe airplane — compam’ financed — will be 
coni]3lctcd and fixing in lbs4. The project is being carried 
out with great enthusiasm, bred of highly successful experi- 






AIRCRAFT BATTERIES 


for assured dependability 
in all aircraft applications 

Put battery dependability in the 
planes you build, in the planes 
you fly. Equip with setvice-proved 
Ezide Batteries. You can count on 
them for instant response ... in 
normal service, in emergencies. 
They are capable of handling elec- 
trical loads far beyond their rated 
capacities. Because of their long 
life, replacements are infrequent, 
depreciation costs low. 

Exide Aircraft Batteries are a 
development of more than a third- 
century of research-engineering— 
continued progress that steadily 
keeps pace with modem aviation 
needs. Whatever your battery 
requirements— commercial, gov- 




Exide is the best aircraft 
battery boy ... AT ANY PRICE 


1888 . . . DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 64 YEARS . . . J952 
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First Report on Comet Hydraulics 

BOAC engineer describes jet transport's systems, says 
carrier has had only minor jiruhleins. 


By George L, Clirislian 

Biitisli liydraulic csperts apparently 
do not wholly share American con- 
cern over too-complicated systems and 
mechanisms in aircraft, at least in the 
transport field. That is the impression 
one gets from a paper on the hydraulic 
system of the do Havilland Comet, 
recently presented at the Vichers, Inc. 
Transport Aircraft Hydraulic Confer- 
ence bv Sydney Oldfield, chief techni- 
cal officer of the Chief Development 
Engineer's Branch, British Overseas 
Airways Corp. 

However, a de Havilland representa- 
tive in this country depreciates the 
American stand on complexity- "When 
your transports fly as fast as the Comet, 
your hydraulics will be complicated 
loo.” he said. 

■TTie Comet has six hydraulic systems 
and no less than 1? accumulators, Old- 
field points out. However, four of tlii' 
power systems conform to Lockheed 
practice (Lockheed Hydraulic Brake 
Co.. London), and all components, ex- 
cept the servodynes, "show no marked 
departure from previously well-tried 
design, this being a definite operational 
and maintenance advantage,” Oldfield 

► Little Trouble— BOAC says the car- 
rier had experienced little trouble with 
the Comet’s hydraulic system as of flic 
end of August, when seven Comets had 
built up a total of L800 living hours, 

The company has had leakage and 
what it felt were excessive seenage nrob- 
lems. But modifications using annro- 
priate seals and fits of the affected 
components are graduallv eliminating 
this nrohlem. 

Tlic cuuimiicnthav con tains sn much 
piping and so manv hydraulic compo- 


nents, that air became saturated with 
hydraulic fluid during ground running, 
lliis caused autopilot rubber shock 
mounts to deteriorate and paint to peel. 
Improved venting of the compartment 
proved to be tlie answer to this one. 
Flap servodyne operating valves 
tended to stick; this was corrected by 
increasing the mechanical advantage 
from tlic cockpit control. 

One or two engine-driven pumps have 
failed to date, but BOAC docs not re- 
gard the failures as serious enough to 
warrant modification. 

►Six Systems— Oldfield described the 
Comet’s six hydraulic systems: 

■ Main system operates landing gear, 
steering, wheel and air (aerodynamic) 
bnikes. flaps and flying control secondary 
servo units. Fluid comes from reservoir 
in the equipment bay. 


Power comes from two pumps, one 
on each outboard engine. On-oft cocks 
in the line adjacent to each pump arc 
operated by engine low pressure fuel 
cock controls. 

In each pressure line from the pumps 
arc a filter and flow indicator. Fluid 
passes through a double check valve 
and joins in a common line coupled 
to a cut-out valve. From there it goes 
to the accumulators (all carry an initial 
ait charge of 90(1-950 psi.l, selector 
valves and control units of the various 

The main system can power second- 
ary flight control system if primary servo 
control system fails. 

• Servo control system operates the 
"flying control primary servo units. It 
is a self-contained system and cannot 
be introduced into any other system, 
or vice versa." It has on-off cocks, filter 
flow indicators and cut-out valve just 
as the main system does. It also incor- 
porates a pressure switch which oper- 
ates a warning light and horn in the 
cockpit when pressure is low. 

Fluid is contained in the system’s 
reservoir in tlie equipment bay, Power 
comes from hvo pumps, one on each 
inboard engine. Check valves are in- 
stalled on the pump suction lines. 

On the pressure side, fluid is routed 
from cut-out valves to two accumu- 
lators, with a second line feeding the 
primary servo units. Two other accu- 
mulators are coupled to the aileron 
and elevator servos, with a maximum 
charged pressure just below that of 
cut-in pressure, to give a slightly ex- 
tended period of power supply, should 
there be a failure of the servo control 

' This is to give time for power change- 
over levers to be operated. 

’Hie supply lines from the servo 
control system arc coupled to the aile- 


De Havilland Comet I 

Approved Hydraulic System Component Life 


Aileron, nidder and elevator 

servodynes 600 hr. 

Cut-out valves (pressure rego- 

talois) 600 hr. 

Pumps 1,000 hr. 

Wing flap servodyne LOflO hr. 

Steering and arr (aerody- 
namic) brake achiab'ng cvl- 
inders .'. .1,000 hr. 

Main and nose landing gear 
achiadnl cvlinders 1 ,000 hr. 

Accumulators' I.OOO lit. 


shield wipers 1.000 hr. 

Sclcctot valves .... 1,000 & 2,000 hr. 
Pressure relief, ground test, 

and sequence valves 2,000 hr- 

Landing gear door servodvne 

and thermal relief valves. .2,000 hr. 

Brake control unit 2,000 hr. 

Check valves . . . 2,000 Sr 4,000 hr. 
Reservtilis and hand pump. . .4,000 hr. 
Off-loading valve 4,000 hr. 


All components are made by Lockheed Hydraulic Brake Co„ London, with 
these exceptions; Brake control unit, by Dunlop; reservoirs, by dc Havilland. 
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roil .md elevator primary servo unit 
viihc lioii.'.ing ssitli elieck vahes to pre- 
vent feedback belneeii tlie supply lines. 
I’ressute in llie barking accuinulaEots 
tan be released oiiI\- by the use of the 
aileron and elcsator controls, whereas 
pressure in the supply accunnilator is 
released by means of the ground test 
and pressure release valve. 

• Emergency serso control system sup- 
plies iiydraulie power to the flying con- 
trol secondary servo units in tlie event 
of failure of both regular servo control 
and main hydraulic systems. It may also 
be used to ground test flight controls 
when engines ate not running and no 
pressure exists in the servo control 
and main systems. 

'lire emergency servo system is con- 
nected to tlic main system on the servo 


unit valve liuusiiigs, wliete fluid flows 
into a common line. Check valves pm- 
vciit fluid fccdlnieL 

I’le-Muie comes from an electri- 
cally powered pump. J'luid circulates 
through the usual flow indicator and 
cut-out valve to the valve housing of 
each secondary servo unit. A changc- 
ovx'r valve is installed in the supply line. 
And a flow indicator Microsvvitch flicks 
on a vvuniiiig light installed next to 
the pump motor operating sviitch on 
the control ciibiu toiling. Pressure 
switches operate warning lights placed 
next to those of the servo control 
system- 'ITic complete svstem is con- 
tained in the ec]uipment bay. 

• Standby system is designed to pennit 
emergency extension (through inde- 
pendent lines) of landing gear and 


operation ut flaps, brakes and stccniig 
111 case ot inain system lailurc. it also 
operaces tlie entire hydraiilte system 
c.xeept Lie primary servo mms tor 
gtoiiiid test. 

An clectrieally driven pump pushes 
the fluid tJirougn a flow indicator and 
eut-uut valve to two accumulators. A 
cncck valve berweeii tne accumulators 
assures availability ot accumulator 
pressure tor paramg brakes, even 
enough au upstream pressure relief 
valve has been opened. Accumulator 
pressure can be relieved only by several 
upplicatioiis ot the brakes, 

• iiaud pump system s sole purpose is 
to lower jaucimg gear and operate wiiecl 
well doors, 

Its pump is 3 twin unit, which is 
operated by one nandle. Located on tlie 
Uiglit deck, the system contains a pump 
handle-operated check valve whicn iso- 
lates the hand pump system from tlie 
standby system when the handle is 
released from its stowed position. 

• Windshield system operates the 
wipers. Originally they were operated 
by a single hydraulic pump drven by 
a hydraulic motor deriving its power 
from the Comet’s main hydraulic sys- 

Gioun I operation was satisfactory 
but air loads in flight prevented the 
wipers from working well. Arrangement 
was ciianged to include one electrically 
driven hydraulic motor per wiper. Eacfi 
wiper drive is now self-contained and 
is entirely divorced from the main sys- 

O^ration is reported to be ‘'entirely 

► Sfrvodynes— Comet surface controls 
can be operated only hydraulically in 
flight- Surfaces are moved througli 
hydraulic servo units connected to the 
usual set of pilot controls. These servo- 
dyne units arc described as "funda- 
mentally hydraulic Jacks with integral 
valves." hour of the aircraft’s six 
hydraulic systems can feed the servo- 
dynes. 

The servo valves have a stroke of 0-125 
inch in cither direction. Being fixed to 
a movable cylinder, the servo valve 
liousing follows any movement of a 
fly ing control. In tbe neutral position, 
a hydraulic lock exists in the valve. 
W'hcn tlic housing moves from neutral, 
the lock is broken. The cylinder moves 
on the piston rods in tlie direction of 
valve movement until it has "caught 
up” with tlie housing and returned the 
valve to neutral. 

This method is said to give imme- 
diate response of the cylinder, propor- 
tional to the rate and range ot valve 
movement (providing valve movement 
exceeds 0.125 inch). 

► Flight Surfaces— Rudder and elevator 
primary servos arc coupled through a 
servo valve to their respective surface 
controls. Primary and secondary servos 
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only Nimr-SHEL 

supplies a series of 
anchor nuts that 
withstand such a 

WIDE TEMPERAfURE 
RANGE 





Nutt-Sbel 


250° F AN366F. 




The Republic Thunderjet is a deadly weapon, with its 
tremendous firepower and speed. This mighty jet has the striking 
power of the fuU salvo from a modem cruiser. 

Of all the component parts that make this plane tick, the Valcor 
pilot valve ranlU high in importance, both from a performance and 
safety viewpoint. The Valcor pilot valves are the lifeguard of the 
Thunderjet fuel system. Their ijerfect functioning is an absolute 
necessity. 

Extremely low pressure drop, floating shear sea! permitting use 
of smaller aolenoid, durability under extreme conditions, allowed 
the Valcor solenoid line flow valve to more than meet specifications 
— it surpassed them. 

The Valcor valve has achieved widespread acceptance in the 
aviation industry; there are, however, numerous other industrial 
uses for which the Valcor design can be adapted. 

Submit your valve problems to Valcor— our engineering and 
research departments are at your disposal, without obligation. 
Send letter or blueprints. Booklet available, 
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BHGINECRING COGP. 


314 MARKET STREET 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 



for Stainless Steel WELDING 


AC~DC m Blectrodes 


GAS 


Rods 


made by 


AGE 


I BUANINS • stable even at lower heats 
I SIAO • clean, easily removed 
I COATING • resists cracking down to 
very short stubs 

I StlfCTION • complete line for welding 
every type of stainless 

lico 



PARACHUTE MAKERS 
and 

RELATED AERIAL 
ACCESSORIES INDUSTRY 



The RAINIER CO., Inc. 

777 FLUSHING AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y 
Phene: EVERGREEN 7-1393 


src mcdiJiiicully luiLi.d. 

•irc ditfcti) operated, hath sovo lou- 
tiol cylimlci IS coimucted by taDio ui 
pusli-pull rods to control surface opet- 
itnig jacks or levers. I'riuwry units ..an 
be opisrated only by the servo control 
liydiaulic system, bccoiidary units can 
be operated by tlic main and emer- 
gency servo control hydraulic systems 
m fliglit, and by the standby system 
on the ground. 

l-'or aileron control, the primary and 
secondary servos ate separate but iden- 
tical. I'or rudder and elevator, the pri- 
mary and secondary units are artangetl 
end to end inside a common body. 

Aileron senvodyncs ate located for- 
ward of center section rear main spat. 
1 licy transmit movement through 
tables, running over pulleys to a screw 
lack, which operate the ailerons. 
Rudder and elevator servos ate just 
forward of the rear pressure bulkhead. 
I heir motion is transmitted through 
push-pull tods, torque tubes and levers. 

► ^^'ing flap Serve^yne— 'Hie wing flap 
servodyne is a mucli simpler compon- 
ent than the flight surface units because 
it docs not have to be capable of such 
fine exactitude of control. 

Pedestal control is ineclianically 
linked to the selector valve extending 
or retracting the flaps as desired. In- 
board flap operation is achieved through 
cables whicn operate push-pull rods. 
Outboard flaps are handled with screw 

► Landing Gear— Main and nose gears 
arc operated by single actuating cylin- 
ders. Main gear doors ate setvodyne- 
oper.ited, nose gear doors are incchani- 
callv opened and closed. Restrictor 
vah-cs are used in all landing gear "up” 
operating lines, 

► Steering— Steering wheel, on the left 
of the cockpit is mechanically con- 
nected to its selector valve whose move- 
ment gives progressive movement in the 
direction desired. Valve plunger is 
springloaded to its neutral position for 
self-centering. 

Taxiing sliock loads are damped 
through relief valves. One-way restric- 
tors damp wheel shimmy. A cam on 
the retraction mechanism operates a 
sequence valve to make the nose gear 
steering mechanism inoperative until 
tlie gear is down and locked. 

► W^eel Brakes— Bogie main gear is 
equipped with Dunlop wheels mount- 
ing hydraulic brakes. The standbv 
pump motor is switched on during all 
ground maneuvers, takeoffs and land- 
ings, to make this svstem’s pressure 
immediatelv available should there be a 
failure of the main system. Standby 
s' Stem accumulators ate the only source 
nf supply for parking. 

Foot controls operate right and left 
brakes independently. A manual pedes- 
t.il control applies equal pressure to all 
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brakes through their respective control 
valves. Pressure is proportional to the 
control movement up to a maximum 
of 1,500 psi. 

► Air Brake.s— Operation of actcidynamie 
brakes is conventional; no cmctgcncv 
operation is provided. Selector valve 
is in the equipment bay. A lock valve 
in the supply line creates a Indraulie 
lock when brakes are in the "off" posi- 

► Accessibility— A principal feature of 

the Comet's hydraulic system is acces- 
sibility. Many units can be reached in 
Bight. 

In the equipment bay, accessible 
througli a hatch in the pantry floor, are 
the main, standby and servo control 
system reservoirs, eight accumulators, 
each with charging connection and pres- 
sure gauge; also the standby system 
jiiimps and hand pumps, various selec- 
tor. pressure and thermal relief valves, 
the ground test valve, cut-out valves, 
pressure transmitters and the hand 

Five other accumulators arc located 
imdor the cabin floor and may be 
reached in flight through a hatch in the 
cabin floor. 

Rudder and elevator scrvodynes are 
accessible through inspection panels 
in the dressing room floor. 

Not accessible during flight arc the 
eincrgeiiev servo control svstem reser- 
voir. pump, motor and cut-oiit. aileron 
and nap .scrvodynes and cn|iiic-drivcn 
pumps, according to BOAC. 

► General Notes— All flexible tubing is 
iiKidc of natural rubber and solid lines 
are Tungum, British equivalent of 

Shock effects in the svstem are kept 
to a minimum bv the 1? accumulators 
(piston tvpc). wliieh also helps to siip- 
plv standby posscr in the ease of power 
failure. 

The equipment bav under the floor 
contains many components and ,i good 
part of the piping. Tlicv arc in a 
pressnriaed section of the plane and arc 
accessible in flight. 

Fluid used is castor-base Lockheed 22. 

Dc Havilland has color-coded the 
various livdranlic systems for con- 

^^ain hvdmulic is green; servo con- 
trol is blue; emcrecnev servo control is 
vcllovv; and standby is red. 

PAA Engine Shop 

A lialf-million-dollar engine shop to 
handle major overhauls for Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways' entire Pacific-Alaska 
division fleet is to be set up at San 
Francisco .Airpott. 

Sclicdtilcd to begin operations in a 
vear, flic new overhaul shop will handle 
vs-ork the carrier has 'been giving to out- 
side contractors, including P&WA 
R-4360S. R2.W0S and R2000s, 




f SUPREME 

ERAND CHUCKS 

Xi 

^ys^CHECKED FOR ACCURACY! 


. . . 

precision manufacturing and 
finest materials assure 


Every Supreme brand chuck is me- 
chanically checked for accuracy . . . 
there is no guesswork in this inspec- 
tion that assures you of a precision 
product. Itisjustpartofthecareful 
manufacturing that enables us to 
present this new Supreme chuck as 
both dependable and accurate. The 
best way to appreciate it is to try it 
. . . ask for Supreme brand chucks 
the next time you order. 


DEPENDABILITY! 



SUPREME CHUCKS 


THE CHUCK THAT LIVES UP TO ITS N A M E . . . S U P R E M E 
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FUEL SYlFEM 


EQUIPMENT 


for Precision Performance! 
your aircraft with Adel-Designed 
Fuel System Equipment for every Military and Civilian Ap- 
plication. A wide range of these consistently dependable units 
are available for small and large airplanes and helicopters. 



Engine-Driven Fuei Boost Pomp 
— Impeller Type wHh Integral, 
Adjustable By-Pass Valve 



Control Steadies 
Alternator Frequency 

A control designed to hold frequency 
of alternators constant to 0.001% oit 
motor generator sets supplying up to 
10 kw. of power lias been announced 
by Genera! Electric. 

The equipment is available in 50-, 
60-, and 400-cps. models in single- or 
three-phase. Non-standard frequencies 
are available on special order, It is 
intended primarily for laboratory and 
industrial applications, but it can be 
adapted for use with a constant-speed 
mechanical drive. 

The control consists mainly of a 
timing fork and phase comparator. The 
output of the alternator of the motor- 
generator set is held in synchronism 
with the timing fork frequency stand- 
ard by comparing the alternator phase 
with that of the tuning fork. As the 
alternator phase begins to lag, the cur- 
rent ill the control winding on the main 
shunt field of the d.c. motor is in- 
creased. An anti-hunt circuit is used 
to improve stability. 

The equipment can be used to pre- 
vent undcsired liystcrcsis and eddv cur- 
rent effects ill testing caused by fre- 
quency lariatiou, or as a standby 
siiiircc Ilf emergency power for auto- 
matic and synchronous equipment. It 
iiKo can be used as a plant frequency 
standard. 

General Electric Co., Special Prod- 
ucts Section, Schenectady, N. Y. 



Universal Joint 

A new universal joint developed 
mainly for instiumentation and remote- 
control applications where backlash 
must be kept to a minimum will assure 
absolute ficlclity between input and out- 
put when used in phased pairs, accord- 
ing to the manuracturor. Selling for 
around a dollar, this precision-type joint 
cmplois i-in.-diameter centerlcss- 
grounii pivots and surface-ground cen- 
ter blocks of steel or type 30J stainless 
steel. Army Spec. 72-53 was met by 
nickel-plating the outer surfaces of the 
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A new method for the automatic mass production 
of "drop forgings” is announced by Chambersburg 
Engineering Company. 

The method is called Impacting; the process (iilus- 
trated above) the Cecomatic Forging Process. 

The Chambersburg Impacter, a new and unique type 
of hammer, is the basic tool of Cecomatic Forging. 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO. • CHAMBERSBURG. PA. 





BUILDING FOR 



TEMCO 

YT-35 BUCKAROO 

ARMED TRAINER 


TEMCO has built its reputation as a low-cost airframe producer, 
and this fact has been largely responsible for the company's rapid 
rise in the aviation industry. But more than [ow-cost production is 
TEMCO’s continuing effort to build into its designs not only lowest 
possible original cost but also low operation-maintenance cost. 
Such two-fold, low-cost building is clearly evidenced in TEMCO’s 
own YT-35 BUCKAROO Military Trainer. The all-metal, two- 
place tandem, low-wing monoplane can be delivered, fully-equip- 
ped, for even less than World War II trainers of comparable scope. 
Its versatility as both a trainer and a ground support weapon (when equipped with two 
30-caIiber machine guns and ten 2.7S-inch rockets) is characteristic of the design thinking 
that has helped TEMCO become one of the nation's leading prime aircraft contractors, 



XORMRATIOm 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


brass forks, which have precision reamed 

One unit is U-in. long, i-in. in di- 
ameter with two 6-32 setseren’ holes in 
each fork .it 90 deg., and has sockets to 
rcccisc 1-in. -diameter shaft or iV-in.- 
diameter shaft. 

Patents are pending on an insulating- 
tvpc joint, using molded nylon forks. 

Kiipfrian Mamifacturing Co., 38i 
State St., Binghamton, N. Y, 




New Support Clamp 

New, heat-resistant support clamps 
for use ill jet engines, missiles, and air- 
craft will contribute to the control of 
vibration and elimination of resonance 
in flexible and rigid piping, according 
to the manufacturer. 

The clamps, which are covered with 
a specially treated asbestos cushion, and 
fit snugly around pipes and hoses to 
prevent chafing, have been subjected to 
mote than 18 months of testing on jet 
engines by the maker. They can be 
supplied in any number of sixes and 
shapes, in either AMS 6335 steel cad- 
mium plated to AMS 2400, or in -AMS 
5540 stainless steel. 

Avica Cotp., Portsmouth, Newport, 
R. 1. 

Timing Motor 

'Ihc synchronous characteristics of a 
new 400<ycle a.c. timing motor, de- 
veloped for use in the guided missiles 
and aircraft industry, offer increased ac- 
curacy and dependability under the 
most adverse operating conditions, its 
manufacturer states. 

Elimination of the need for conver- 
sion to d.c. timing systems, instantane- 
ous starting and stopping, the accom- 
plishment of effective reversing by use 
of a single-pole double-throw switch, 
are among the features claimed for the 
new timer. The motor operates on 115 
V. ±10% with frequenev of 400 cps. 
±20%. Torque is ,025 m.-in. at 3,000 
rpm. starting and ninning- A power in- 
put of 6 watts operates the motor, in- 
cluding the nlipse shift network. Rotor 
sjjeed is 3,000 rpm. at 4,000 cps. with 
output speeds avail.ihle from 3.000 rpm. 

to rph. 

The motor meets the temperature, al- 



Maximum cooling for airborne radar and hot-running 
electronic equipment is assured with this compact double- 
ended centrifugal blower. It meets government specifica- 
tions for use at altitudes up to 50,000 feet. Another illus- 
tration of EAD's design ability! 

SPECIFICATIONS 

OPERATING FREQUENCY RANGE: 320 to 1000 cycles. 
OPERATING TEMPERATURE RANGE: -S5»c to -fSS'e. 
AIR DELIVERY: 80 CFM @ 0" Static Pressure (Sea Level). 
MOTOR: Self Cooling — wound and impregnated with Class H 
Insulation, 

MOUNTING; Any Position. 

OVERALL DIMENSIONS; 6-3/64" x 4-3/8" x 3-7/8". 

Solving speciol problems is routine at EAD 

If your problem involves rotating electrical equipment, 
bring it to E A D. Our completely staffed organiza- 
tion wilt modify one of our standard unils or design 
and produce a special unit (o meet your most exacting 
requirements, 


EASTERN AIR DEVICES. INC. 

Sae PEAN STIEET, tlOOKLTN 17. t«EW YORK 

V z' 
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EDISON 

Temperature Indicators Selected 
for the New TWA‘ 1049 " Constellations 



titu<lc dii<i vibrdtiou rcuuicaiieiits of 
Spot. MlI,-l';-S272. Weight is 8 oz. 

A- W. IliiydoH Co., Watcrbiiiy, 
Conn. 

Stealile Teriuiiials 

An cxpuiidcd line of liermetically 
sealed steatite terminals that are claimed 
to be strongly resistant to mechanical 
and thcriiial shock has been announced 
for use on metal enclosures for com- 
ponents. 

Soldering is much siniplified by the 
hot-tinned metallized surface and the 
terminals stand up to the high tempera- 
tures necessary for soldering over pro- 
longed periods svilh little ill effect, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. Tliese 
solder-seal terminals ate offered in a 
variety of sizes and shapes; types include 
threaded terminals on one end, threaded 
terminals at both ends, or "tlira lioles" 
with a tenniiial lug at tlic external end. 

Manufactured out of glazed steatite 
and metal, the terminals have no rubber 
or pliistic gaskets. Available in cither 
brown or waiite glaze color. 

General Ceramics & Steatite Corp., 
Kcasbey. N. f. 




SCINFLEX 




Fuel tanks suffer from pressure, too — 
may overpressurize or collapse during extremes of high performance 
range. Fuel Vent and Dive Relief Valves by Carter, to permit high 
performance, are standard equipment on the North American Navy 
FJ-2 Fury and the Air Force F-86D Sabre Jet. 

These special-purpose solenoid valves, designed and manufactured 
by Carter, are “fail-safe” and suitable for use in ambient temperatures 
of —65“ to 250“F. Simplicity of operation insures dependability! 



Fuel Vent Relief Fuel Vent end Dive Relief 


2" Line Size 2" line Size 

I PSlAPot200CFM % PSI APot lOOCFM 

Air Flow Air Flow 


Your inquiry staling your problem in this field is cordially invited. 



for acoustical and tlicnnal insulation 
in aircraft and also for dotation gear. 

Continuous fiber strands, soon to be 
pioduccd, arc used tor electrical in- 
sulation and for noncombustiblc fabrics. 
Chopped strands arc irsed as a rein- 
forcing agent in such plastics as the 
Sclectron resin made by the firm. Fiber 
glass reinforcenrent imparts both rigid- 
ity and strength. 


ALSO ON THE MARKET 


Mid-air refueling leaks ate prevented by 
specially machined Teflon seal installed 
in quick coupling through which trans- 
fer is made. Rings arc cut to close 
tolerance and smoothed to very fine 
microfinisli, sajs producer, Mic-Lin Co., 
Land Title Bldg., i’liiladelpitia 10, Pa. 

Xerwraphy camera has been developed 
to reduce large drawings onto an 8ixl 3- 
in. XeroX plate from which offset paper 
masters are made for producing copies 
on an offset duplicator. Xerograpliy is 
a dry, direct positive process requiring 
no water, chemicals, film or sensitized 
materiab. flaloid Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Pilots get better perspective with Run- 
way Finder, a card device which gives 
heading information in graphic pTane- 
runway rebtionship to aid in ap- 
proaches of lightplanes to airports. 
Sold by Wiggins .\irwavs, Norwood, 
Mass., for 50 cents. 

Fixture cbmp is quick-acting, suitable 
for riveting and aircraft assembly work. 
Of forged steel, part also can be used 
in tougher tnilUng and other machine- 
tool cutting operations, according to 
distributor, Ccntincb Industrial Supply 
Co,, 11930. Inglewood -Ave., Haw- 
thorne, Calif. 



ANTI-CORROSION SPRAY 


Corrosion io this Rolls-Royce |et is pre- 
vented by spraying Shell Oil's VPI powder 
(vapor phase inhibitor) into engine which 
then is wrapped in paper for proteebon 
(Aviation Week Sept. 10, 1951, p. 48). 
Austin Motor Co. uses it to preserve over- 
seas .shipments from rsrst. 
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Building the World’s Best Aircraft. 


















America's newest and Uirgost twin.pngine 
transport — f/ie Coin'air~Liner tl-ttl — 
cruises at nearly :i0() miles an hour. 
Pressurized and air-conditioned, the big 
tmiisporl [gross ucight -17,000 poundsi 
has dd richly upholstered seats. Pous'r 
plants are 2100 horsepower Pratt & 
Whitney R-2t<00 engines. 


The nircrart indu.siry has learned to dc- 
pt-nd on Reynolds (or consistently high 


qu.sUty .and technical aid in working out 
problems of development nnd pngineer- 
ing. Reynolds complclely intorrelnled 
operations, from tlie mining of bmixitc 
to the delivery of nigminum in nil its 
forms, a.ssures dejtenrfability of supply. 
And remember, ns the aircraft indus- 
try expands nnd grows, HoynoUl-- 
Metals Company keeps pace in supply- 
ing and developing .sluminum— lop 
design met.il of today, lop prndr-rt"-- 
metal of tomorrow. 


Helpful Material for Your Training Program 


Reynolds Aluminum is ort the job 
with literature end movies to help 
you with your personnel troining 
program — add to your own know- 
how, Listed at right is port of the 
Reynolds library of handbooks 
ond films. A complete index of all 
technical literature and films on 
oluminum design and fobricotion 
is ovailoble on request. 


• rsachtning Atuminvin Atloy 
aWcleing Aluminum 

• Metgli Weight Slide Rule 




• SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME. Inlereil- 


ond ducordtive coolings. Running nin-- 
#PICS AND PROGRESS. T 




Write to Reynolds Aletals Company, 75S0 South Third Street, tooIsvIPe I, Kentucky 







Making '^ Cushions " from Steel 


Thu Cleveland Pneumatic craftsman is 
machining part of the main landing gear for 
the Boeing KC-97A Flying Tanker. Heat 
treated alloy steel gives Cleveland Pneu- 
matic Aerol landing gear super strength to 
withstand the terrific impact created when a 
huge bomber meeta the ground. Yet Aerols 
act like soft, resilient "cushions" because 
they absorb all landing shock, and enable 
the plane to land with ease and safety, 


Cleveland Pneumatic engineers pio- 
neered and perfected Aerols more than a 
quarter-oi-a-century ago. Because they 
have proved their reliability on every size 
and type of plane, Cleveland Pneumatic 
Aerol landing gear ate recognized as 
fitit in the held! 

The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company 
Cleveland S, Ohio . . . Established 1894. 
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Aireiah Landtag Gear • Ball Bearing Screws . Actuators 
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AIR TRANSPORT 



P1.\SECKI 11-21, cspabic of aicllfting 12 litter patients Slid :in attendant, is copter MATS «anh tor domestic ain’ort-tu-horpital 'hiittic. 


MATS Tests Copter- Ambulance Shuttle 


• Regular service on airport-to-hospital run due next 
year; plans call for fleet of 25. 

* Sikorsky H-19 is used iti one-week trial at Andrews 
AFB; but service hopes to gel Piasecki H-21s. 


By Lee Moore 

Transport helicopters u'ill start re- 
placing auto ambulance service from 
Militars' Air Transport Service airfields 
to major hospitals in the U. S. next 
year. MATS plans to get its first copter 
ambulance in six months and would 
like to buy 25 eventually. MATS air 
surgeon Brig, Gen. Wilfotd Hall says 
he's confident of getting a few next 
year, but the request for 25 depends 
on the tight military copter priority 
situation in Korea and elsewhere, 

Tire day of large-scale commercial 
transport airplane and copter move- 
ment of private patients to specialized 
hospitals may liave been brouglit a 
big step nearer to practical test by this 
M.ATS development, 

MATS has just completed a week’s 
demonstration of copter movement 
of air-evacuated litter patients direct 
from their C-54s as tlicy land at 
-Andrews AFB, near Washington, to 
the three major militarv hospitals in 
the metropolitan area— Belvoir, Be- 
thesda and Walter Reed. 

► Want H-215-M.ATS used a Sikorskv 


H-19 borrowed from Air Rescue Serv- 
ice. -MAT'S looks forward to avail- 
ability of the bigger Piasecki H-21s 
later. Gen. Hall says the next step is 
to develop specifications for copter 
modification to meet special ambulance 
requirements. This was one purpose of 
the recent one-week operation at 
-Andrews Field with tlie borrowed 

feai. Hall says MATS wants 25 am- 
bulance copters for use at nine bases 
sen'ing about 25 militaiy hospitals to 
which auto ambulance service is slow, 
traffic congested and roads rough. 
Tentative plans call for spotting these 
25 copters as follows; Washington 
(.Andrews AFB) 3; San Francisco 
(Tras’is) 3; Denver (Lowtv) 2; New 
York (Mitcliel) 2; Norfolk fLanglcy) 2; 
San Antonio (Brooks) 2; Rome, N. Y. 
(GrifEss) 2; Philadelphia (Wiilmv Grove) 
2; and Tacoma (McChord) 2; the re- 
maining five would be the reserve to 
back up j continuous operating strength 
of the 20 located as above. 

The air cs’acuation fleet of M.ATS 
operating witliiii the U. S. consists of 
10 C-54s on the trunk routes and 28 


C-47S on local feeder routes. The 25 
copters would add cross-city shuttle 
routes-thus completing air evacuation 
from battlefield to U. S. base hospital. 

A battle casualb' starts out by copter 
to an airfield hospital behind the lines. 
From there, he is lifted to Tokvo bv 
C-46 or C-47 feeder. From 'foks'd. 
he is lifted over the Pacific b\ pressur- 
ized C-97 or other long-range planes. 
At Travis Al'B on the West Coast he 
is assigned to a U. S. hospital and tlic 
domestic M.ATS system takes oscr. 
►West Coast to Hospital— .AvtA nos 
Were witnessed a trpical M.ATS dis- 

E atcii of air-es’aciiatcd Korean casualties 
om T'ravis AFB to Washington hos- 
pital beds. T'hc plane was a C-54 bound 
into Andrews Field with casualties from 
Korea. Aboard were 12 litter cases and 
1 5 "ambulatory" patients. 

T'ras'is had classified tlic patients as 
to treatment needed, tlicir armed forces 
branch, their home of record or prefer- 
ence. Balancing these factors. Trai’is 
assigned the men to hospitals most 
suitable to their ailment, armed scrs ice 
branch and home— locating tliem as 
near home as practicable. 

Tlic routine felehpc dispatch from 
Travis preceding arrival of tin's particu- 
lar planeload coded tlic patients In- ul- 
timate destinations as follows (first 
figure litter eases, second ambulatorv); 
Belvoir, Va.. 2 and 2; Bethesda, Nfd.. 
2 and 6; Walter Reed, D. C„ 5 and 
3; Pickett- Va.. 1 and 0; Norfolk, Va., 
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0 and !: Pern’ Pt.. Md„ 0 and 1; 
Philadelphia, 0 and 2; Murphv, Mass., 
2 and 0. 

From this fli|ht. nine litter patients 
and 11 ambulatory cases were sched- 
uled for the three hospitals in the 
Washington area. 

Tlie borrowed copter carries only 
four litters, although an 11-19 could 
take six litters. This one had to make 
three roundtrips to the lio.spitals to 
delis’er the nine litter patients, but two 
IM9s could have delivered all litters 
plus the more serious of the ambulatory 

A fleet might be necess;iry. not onlv 
to take care of the one flight properly, 
but also because two or more trans- 
port loads may arrive at about the same 

A C-54 with six litter cases and 17 
ambulatories arrived at Andrews from 
Westover AFB (originallv Europe) an 
hour after the Travis flight. 

The patients bound for more dis- 
tant hospitals from Xfassachusetts to 
Virginia were scheduled for transfer to 
the MATS "feeder” C-47 service. One 
northbound C-47 picked up the group 
headed for Perry Pt., Philadelphia and 
Murphy. A southbound C-47 took 
those assigned to Camp Pickett and 
Norfolk, Va. 

The patients remain in the C-54 


until transfer to copter or C-47. Tims, 
when this shorthaiil copter service be- 
comes available, seriously wounded pa- 
tients will be moved under controlled 
conditions half wav ’round the world 
direct to specialized hospitals for treat- 

► ^\'liy Helicopters?-\fATS and the 

study of air evacuation benefits to 
patient movement. Ccn. Hall says 
the cost of the special copter service 
at key points would be justified, but 
-\I.\TS nas not yet prepared detailed 
budget I’ustifications. 

Ifcte are the main advantages listed 
by M.ATS: Presently, 'patients must 
continue (from major offload airfields) 
by ground ambulance, often for con- 
siderable distances through congested 
traffic and over secondary toads to hos- 
pitals of final destination. Helicopters 
eliminate these hazards, speed patients 
to surgical and medical care in greater 
safety.” 

For the Washington, D, C., area— 
not the worst surface transport air- 
cvac problem by any means-copter 
time from Andrews to hospitals aver- 
ages 15 to 20 min, compared with road 
time of H to 2} hr. largely through 
city traffic. 

Gen. Hall points out that Andrews 
AFB receives about 400 air-evac pa- 


tients a month. Of these. 50% or 200 
are in the "seriously ill” category by 
MATS .standards. That means an 
average of seven seriously ill patients 
landing per day, which might sound 
like a small number to rerjuite three 
helicopters standing by. But this life- 
saving opertion is different than a 
schemiied commercial venture. 

• First, the ptients move to three dif- 
ferent speeia"lized hospitals in the area. 

• SeconS, two C-54 flights may arrive 
at Andrews at the same time. 

• Ihird, montlily averages do not re- 
veal the statistical deviation that can 
lead to perhaps 30 seriously ill patients 
arriving togetner on occasion. 

• And finally, there ate certain by- 
product advantages- MATS also moves 
patients from one hospital to another. 
Andrews has 100 outgoing cases per 
month, of which about 50 ate in the 
seriously ill category. 

M.^TS is convinced it will acquire all 
25 copters eventually; a few next year, 
others later. 

Carriers Make Poor 
Showing at Hearing 

Tlie first three airlines to testify as 
Civil Aeronautics Board reopened its 
nonsked investigation in Miami pro- 
duced odd results: 

• The first nonsked, ,^eto Finance 
Corp., eliminated itself from the case 
by refusing to reveal its owners. This 
made .a bad blot on the nonsked case 
generally. 

• The first scticdiilcd airline. Eastern, 
produced only one policy vvitiress, who 
said during cross-e.xanrination by CAB 
Bureau Counsel Ronald Cohen that he 
"did not know" tlic answers to most 
questions put him about Eastern coach 
policy. This did not help the scheduled 
airlines’ case either- The more pro- 
gressive and informative tack taken pre- 
viously by policy witnesses of scheduled 
coach leaders— TWA and American, 
for instance— was an all-out endorse- 
ment of coach expansion. 

• The second nonsked, .MI-American 
Airways, asked authority only for 
charter-type, plane-load passenger and 
cargo operation, whereas most of the 
applicants seek permission to continue 
and expand route-type passenger service. 

Key issue in the CAB case is to find 
a regulatory formula that would allow 
nonskeds a normal business incentive, 
yet without ruinous competition to 
scheduled airlines. 

►Aero’s Refusal— C.Ml examiners Ralph 
Wiser and Richard Walsh dismissed 
Aero from the case. Aero would not 
reveal its present stockholders and 
.^ero witness E, J. Averman balked at 
cross-examination. 

► Eastern’s Reticence— Eastern’s one 
policy witness, Robert S. Lipp, as- 
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THIS FELLOW IS TRAINED IN YOUR BUSINESS. His 
main duty is to travel the country — and world 
— penetrating the plants, laboratories and man- 
agement councils . . . reporting back to you every 
significant innovation in technology, selling tac- 
tics, management strategy. He functions as your 
all-seeing, all-hearing, all-reporting business com- 
munications system. 

THE MAN WE MEAN IS A COMPOSITE of tlw edi- 
torial staff of this magazine. For, obviously, no 
one individual could ever accomplish such a vast 
business news job. It’s the result of many quali- 
fied men of diversified and specialized talents. 

AND, there’s ANOTHER SIDE TO THIS “COMPOSITE 
MAN,” another complete news service which com- 
plements the editorial section of this magazine — 
the advertising pages. It’s been said that in a 
business publication the editorial pages tell “how 
they do it”— “they” being all the industry’s front 
line of innovators and improvers — and the ad- 
vertising pages tell “with what.” Each issue un- 
folds an industrial exposition before you— giving 
a ready panorama of up-to-date tools, materials, 
equipment 

SUCH A “man” is on YOUR PAYROLL. Be Sure to 
“listen” regularly and carefully to the practical 
business information he gathers. 
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Frankly, working at North American 
requires bard thinking and plenty of 
vision. Because North American always 
works in the future. Yet, if you are 
interested in advanced thinking, if you'd 
like to work on the planes that will 
make tomorrow's aviation history, you'll 
like working at North American. North 
American offers these extra bcnchts, too. 

Norfh American Extras — 

Salaries commensurate with ability and 
experience • Paid vacations • A grow* 
ing organization * Ctimplete employee 
service program • Crrst of living bo- 
nuses • Six paid holidays a year • Fin- 
est facilities and equipment • Excellent 
opportunities lor advancement • Group 
insurance including family pIan»Paid 
sick leavesTtansportation and moving 
alJowances«Educational refund pro- 
gram* Low-cost group health (includ- 
ing family) and accident and life in- 

Write Today 

Please write us for complete informa- 
tion on career opportunities at North 
American. Include a summary of your 
education, background and experience. 



AsrDdynamicists 


Stress Engineers 
Aircraft Designers and Draftsmen 
Specialist! In all Helds of 
aircialt engineering 
Recent engineering graduates 
Engineers with skills adaptable to 
aircraft engineering 


NORTH AMERICAN 
AVIATION, INC. 

Than Any Other Company Ja The World 


M.stimt to tlic sarchity imd frctisurtr, 
niiidc ii brief statement tliat Kastern 
opposed anv loutc-tspe authorization 
for nonsfceds. 

lie said I’iastern .Air I.incs gen- 
erally agreed with C-AB's original non- 
sked poliev statement of .\hiv 25. 1950. 
But C'cn there he said he "thought” 
Kiisteni objetted to the CAB aiithoriz;i- 
tion of a maxiiiuun of three trips a 
nmnlli tsetnccii major cities by non- 

To .ill bureau enunsci questions on 
Eastern's current 'icw of daylight air- 
coach operation, l.ipp an.swcred either 
that lie "didn't know" or that since 
Eastern had only operated such serv- 
ice for 10 davs it couldn't know much 
.about it. 

l.ipp admitted that Eastern's Nov. 1 
inauguration of (kiyligbt coach evi- 
denced a policy' change from the time 
of its apposition to such service by 
National. 

But when Cohen asked him sshat 
led to the change l.ipp said he was 
unable to answer. However, he implied 
that Nation.il's competition was the 
main item when he said that if Na- 
tional used DC-f'S on daylight coach 
Kastcni would use Constellations. Both 
use DC-4s now. 

Noiiskcd attomcv .Albert Bictel then 
proceeded to nail witness l.ipp down 
to the main issue of the case— the knotty' 
problem inherent in the nonskeds’ cco- 
iioinic position, now that the scheduled, 
certificated airlines have invaded air- 

Nonsked (Bietclt; When did Eastern 
start providing aitcoach service? 

Eastern (Lipp); September 1949. 

Nonsked; .And yvhat carriers were 
providing coach scry iec out of Miami 
at that time?^ 

Nonsked; AA’crc there any non- 
sclicduled air carriers providing coach 
scryiccs out of Miami? 

Eastern; I don't knrnv for a fact 
but 1 a.ssunie there yvere. yes. 

Nonsked; AA’hen these nonschedulcd 
air earriers commenced that aircoach 
service out of Miami. Eastern yvas not 

f royiding any aircoach service. Is it 
astem's position that if a pioneer 
goes into a business that thereafter the 
certificated air carrier along that route 
should nut be subjected to competition 
by that pioneer if the certificated air 
carrier decides to go into the ncyv 
business? 

Eastern; lliat is about what it boils 

Nonsked; Is (that) an incentive to 
the neyv company, which originally 
started the aircoach service? 

Eastern; No, I don't imagine it is 
much of an incentive to them. But 
they do have the right to entne to a 
hearing for a certificate, Tliat is an 
incentive. 


Japan to Announce 
Pacific Air Service 

(ap;ni will annoniiee shortly certifica- 
tion of one and perhaps hvo interna- 
tional airlines yvith routes across the 
Pacific. 

Leading contender is Japan Ait Lines, 
yvhieli has an oi>crating contract yvith 
nonsked i’taiisocean Air Lines to op- 

ciose tieliiiicl is Japan International 
World Airways yvith a contiact for op- 
eration by mmskccl California Eastern 

Both claim confidence of early trans- 
pacific certification by the Japan civil 
aeronautics authority. But only one 
may get if (.Avi*nox W'sf.k C3ct. 6, 
p. S9). 

Transoeeaii e.xccutive vice president 
Samuel L. Wilson told .Aviation 
Wekk that the Japanese government 
almost certainly yvill certificate only 
).AL on the Pacific tmitc. JAL officials, 
Wilson and Croil Hunter (board chair- 
man of Northyvest Airlines, formei 
prime contractor for J.AL operation), 
have endeavored to persuade the Japa- 
nese goycnimcnt that only one airline 
could operate yvithout subsidy at the 
start- Two competing lines yvould both 
need subsidy, they argued. 

►Counter Proposal— But California 
Eastern President Sam J. Salomon told 
.Aviation Week that he had just re- 
ceived word tliat JIWA-Cal Eastern 
yvould probably get a trans-Pacific cer- 
tificate this month. JIW.A and Cal 
Eastern coimtct the JAL-Transocean 
argument yvith an opposite proposal; 
Certificate competitive companies and 
let the more successful one or both sur- 
viyc on the merits. 

Both plan trans-Pacific operation. 
JAL-Transocean proposes Tokyo-Oak- 
land senicc. starting yvith two 75-pas- 
senger DC-6B.S converted from Slick 
DC-fi.As. )1WA-Cal Eastern plans 
Tokyo-San hrancisco-Brazil service, start- 
ing yvith DC-4s. 

Britannia fur Africa Run 

(.McGrjw-r/iU World NcivsJ 

Joliannesburg-liiitial service of the 
ncyv turboprop-poyycred Bristol Britan- 
nia transport will be on the l.ondnn- 
African mn. British Overseas .Airways 
Corp. has :ipplicd for permission to 
start aircoach service in December from 
London to Rome. Clairo. Khartoum, 
Entebbe, Nairobi. Lusaka and Salis- 
bury', Using 56-passcngcr Handley' Page 
Hcrnics transports, but has stated that 
these will be replaced with Britannias. 

Proving flights are expected to begin 
late next year and regular scn'ice in 
1954. Tlie Britannia can cany 104 
passengers and will cniise at approxi- 
mately 400 mph. 
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Log of SAS’ Trans-Polar Flight 

t.\fcCraw-Hill World .\nist 


Copenhagen— t.'ollowmg is from tlic 
logbook kept b> Second Pilot Sven 
Gibson on the Scandinavian .Airlines 
System’s 1X1-6B delivery flight-Cali- 
fornia to Denmark via the North Pole. 

1750 (5:50 p.m. Pacific Time); We 
climb above the monntains and the 
desert just north of Los Angeles. AA'c 
mount to 15.UOO ft. in order to he 
dear of the mountains; weather clear, 
beautiful and wonderful np here. 

2050; I'hc highest peaks ol Rocky 
Mounhiius are visible timnigh the blan- 
ket of clouds. 

2220; Helena Radio asks for an in- 
terview yvith the Danish and Norwe- 
gian ambassadors. 'Ihev speak to the 
Scandinavian listeners just mnlh of the 
Canadian frontier. No mote moun- 
tains, no more clouds, I look drrwn 
upon the high plains with the endiexs 
ciii-ssbojrd of the Canadian wheat- 
fields. 

2556; luinding in Edmunton. 

0122: Departure for Thule. Dark- 
ness. No SHU Iscfutc rinile as sve have 
yros.sed the Polar Circle. Promising 
weather, fresh southerly wind to begin 
with and btei a following wind. Fly- 
iu| lime suggested. 6 hr. 4- min. 
Height 17,000 ft. 4,500 gal. in the 

0630; I'lymg by the stars. As yve ap- 
proach magnetic North Pole compass 
completely unreliable. Knew it would 


happen and Ihcicfoie use gyn> checked 
by obsersatiuns of stars. Works to a 
miracle. Reach Thule exactly according 
to schedule, hut haw to circle 'round 
the field for a quarter of an hour before 
Me arc allowed lo laud. 

0850; Tlieie is a heat ysavc in Unile 
ju.st nusv. that is, it is seamier than 
-40K. All the .American GIs on out- 
door duty am carefnllv M'lapped up, II 
is Mann and cozv in the luilitarv bar- 
racks. but uufortunatelv our stay is too 
short for us to feel at home. 

1052: Start again and climb to 17,- 
000 ft. to have a quiet trip above the 
Greenland inland iee. Tlie snn never 
rises here and one has a feeling of flying 

m the iev polar night. 

1400: Off the coast (Greenland) 
immense stretches of floating ice form- 
ing a more nr less compact mass all 
along the horizon. Ilardiv do we leave 
the iee and By above the open sea yvhen 
the contours of the snow-covered vol- 
cano on Jan Mayen emerge above sea 
level. 5\'e have time to take a turn 
around it. 

1508; W'c approach the Nncyvvgi.m 
coast, and it is getting dark again. 

1730; Passing .Aalesund and steering 
toyvards Denmark in the last lap across 

2147; Make a wide circle above 
Kastrup .Airport and land 15 min. Ik- 
fore schedule. Taxi to the hangars and 
into the spotlights of the film cameras. 


Polar Route Approval Predicted 


W'otld acclaim of SciUitlinaviim .Air- 
lines System's one-day flight m'cr the 
North Pole from Southern California 
to Europe will make it difficult for Civil 
.Acroiiautics Board to dem the route to 
S.AS for scheduled service. Washiiigtoii 
obsen'crs iioyy believe both SAS and 
Pan .American World .Ainsai s yvill eml 
lip flviiig the route. 

State Depiirtment ahcaiK is urging 
C.AB to grant rights to the Sc-an- 
diiiay ians. State argues that Europeans 
would resent any IL S. dog-in-the- 
manger attitude deriving to S.AS yvhat 
MC don’t want ourselves. 'Ilic coiintct- 
argiimcnt i.s that the U. S. already has 
given -S.AS more in New York than 
I’.A.A gets out of its Seaiidinay ian mar- 
ket rights. But that yvoiildn’t mollify 
the Europeans. 

So. in a recent special conference be- 
fyveen CAB, State and the interested 
U. S. carriers, the airlines said if S.AS 
gets the route ,i U. S. carrier must Pet 
it. too (Avi.yiioN AA'riK Niw. 24, 
R. 15). 

►Problems— "I'his oreseiits another cliffi- 
cnlt problem for the Board. H.S. nixia- 
tion of the route would need hcayv 
subsidy, C.AB believes. 


Yet a decision to let S.-AS fly the 
route alone yyoiild pose still another 
prohiem; It would compete indirectly 
yyilli both Pan -American and TAA’.A. 
Pan .American senes Scaiidin.ivia from 
Xeyy A'otk; the SAS service would take 
ayvay some AA'est Coast |jasscngcrs 
traveling this route of P.A.A. TAA’.A has 
a transcontinental and trans-.Atlantic 
route. SAS presumahlv yvould tap 
the AA'est Coast TWA circuit too. 

So AA’ashingtoii observers see C.AB 
opening a "traiis-Polar route investiga- 
tion ease," as predicted in .Aviation 
AA’ei-.k (Oct. 6, p. 14). 

'Hie trail-blazing flight of S.AS from 
Eos -Angeles to Copenhagen took 28 
hr.. 7 min., of which 25 hr. 58 min. 
"•as flying time. Distance yva.s 5,852 
mi. Enronte stops were Edmonton, 
-Alt.i.. and Thule .AEB. Greenland. The 
New A'otk i’imcs hailed the successful 
DC-6B delivery' flight; “Tyventieth 
century Vikings, winging their Ameti- 
can-huilt plane .icross the Arctic icecap, 
h'.T/cd a dramatic iieyy era of commerce 
. . ." 'Hie N. Y. Herald Tribune said 
about the same. 

S.AS ijlans a second flight this yveek; 
operation is expected next spring. 



• EXPERIENCED FLIGHT TEST 

INSTRUMENTATION ENGINEERS 

• FLIGHT TEST ENGINEERS 

• FLIGHT TEST ANALYSTS 

Dealing wirh 

• GUIDED MISSILES 
• AIRPLANE SYSTEMS 

• AUTOPILOTS 

The Missile and Control Equip- 
ment Laboratory of North American 
Aviation has openings in its flight 
test organization to handle flight 
testing of guided missiles and elec- 
tronic control systems. 

Excellent opportunities are of- 
fered for experienced engineers and 
analysts with airplane and guided 
missile flight test and Sight test in- 
strumentation background. 

Outstanding opportunities are 
available on a long-range develop- 
ment program on basic guided mis- 
sile work. 

• SALARIES COMMENSURATE WITH 

TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE 

• EXCELLENT WORKING CONDITIONS 

• FINEST FACILITIES 

AND EQUIPMENT 


iVriie now. 

jive complete resume of education, 
background and experience. 

NORTH AMERICAN 
AVIATION, INC. 

Engineering Personnel Department 
Missile and Control Equipment 
Laboratory 

12214 LAKEWOOD BLVD. 
DOWNEY, CALIFORNIA 
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to the 

ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEER 

or 

PHYSICIST 

with experience in 



Here is what one of these positions offers you: 



Air Transport Boom 
Noted in Canada 

More than a 300% increase in ton- 
mileage in the past six yean by Cana- 
dian air carriers has been cited by Air 
Industries and Transport Assn. Presi- 
dent Grant McConachie as proving 
that Canadian aviation is "an industry 
whose future knows no bounds.” 

Reriewing the carriers’ growth, be- 
fore 350 kev aviation personnel meet- 
ing in htontebcllo, Quebec. hteCona- 
chie pointed out that 1.50!. 130 
res’cnuc passengers were carried by 
Canadian airlines in 1951. about fi\-e 
limes the number flown in 19-15; more 
than 25.000 tons of cargo were flown 
last vear. compared with 6,000 tons six 
years ptes'lously. 

Total operating profits in 1951 were 
55,371.619 on a gross of 555,589,812. 
with six Class carriers accounting for 
a gross of S-48.887.894, I-ast year 
marked the first annual period that 
the smaller carriers, grossing more than 
SI 0.000 yearly, showed an overall proflt. 

Tlircc maior reasons for this prosper- 
its' were gi'cn hv the AITA president: 

• Tariff-free entry of planes and parts 
of tvpc and sixes not made in Canada. 

• Amendment of the Industrial Devel- 
opment Bank Act. permitting opera- 
tors to make long-term loans- 

• A 405f allowable rate of depreciation 
for income tax purposes, allowing an ac- 
celerated rate of depreciation of assist- 
ance obtained, thus making capital 
investment in air transport firms more 
.ittractivc. 

But, McConachie warned, "the Ca- 
nadian public has a right to expect us 
to bring them more and better services.” 
He noted needs of the mining industry 
for iniprrwcd air scivice and the for- 
ester' and agricultural fields for aerial 
spr.iving and dusting operations. 


SHORTLINES 


► Air Coordinating Committee chair- 
man is recently designated CAB Chair- 
man Oswald Ryan. Commerce Assist- 
ant Secretary Thomas Davis had been 
acting ACC chairman after resignation 
of Donald Nyrop. 

► American Ait Traffic Conference 
voted Harding Lawrence of Pioneer Air 
Lines as president. Charles Speer of 
American Airlines as first vice president, 
and Robert Turner of Northeast as 
second vice president. C, C. (Chuck) 
Hubbard succeeds Merrill Redfem, 
who died last summer, as executive 
secretary. 

► American Airlines’ New York-Dallas 
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We honestly don't know if we 
will see it in our age 
We do know that 
THE GLENN L. MARTIN CO. 
will continue to lead the way in 
aeronautical innovations 

CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 
for 

ENGINEERS 

Civil, ElectricaJ, Mechanical 
Electronic, Aeronautical 

MATHEMATICIANS 

PHYSICISTS 


AIRCRAFT WORK 

ployee benefits including 


Clean, modern, daylight offices 
cared in suburban Balcimorc. Ex 
lent and plentiful housing avaije 

INVESTIGATE NOW 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN CO, 

302 Technical Employment 
Baltimore 3. Maryland 



run is the most important domestic mo- 
nopoly route that CAB Democrats aim 
to make competitive. 

► Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
representing the U. S. may abstain from 
ICAO vote on a world standard of 
centerline approach lighting. This way 
CAA can avoid conflict with AF and 
Navy, who object to that system; yet 
standardization could ercntually bind 
the U. S. to that standard, which is 
desired commercially. 

► Civil Aeronautics Board mail rate 
section considers its three most impor- 
tant current cases the Braniff Domestic 
Rate (Post Office demanding earnings 
equalization reserve). Trans-Atlantic 
Rate and Northwest Pacific and Alaska 
Rate. 


► Continental Air Lines is reported 
actively considering use of track- 
mounted seating in its Convatr 240s, 
but Convair says no order has been 
placed. Convair is still urging U. S. 
operators to buv this flexibility, which 
would enable the 340 to carry up to 
56 passengers with little or no in- 
convenience in switching back and 
forth from the standard 44-seat version. 

► International Civil Aviation O^an- 
ization assembly is slated to open June 
16 at Brighton, England. 

► New York Airways temporary copter 
mail rate proposed by CAB is $429,000 
a year, which the Board considers break- 
even need. This is $2,50 a mile until 
14,300 miles a month and $1.06 a 
mile for further mileage in same monfli. 

► Northwest Airlines final domestic 
mail rate is set by CAB at 53 cents a 
ton-mile. But financing of new planes 
may await CAB decision of its inter- 
national mail rate. Examiner hearing 
was slated for last week. Northwest 
and the Board staff hope to expedite it, 
if parties waive an examiner report- 

► Pan American World Airways has 
granted pilots an 11% pay boost. New 
captain rates average about 51,000 to 
51,350 a month, copilots $700 to $900. 

► Pan American-Grace Airways is 
plugging its souped-up DC-6s as “fast- 
est piston-engined airplanes in commer- 
cial transportation.” Panagra accom- 
plished this by converting its DC-6s to 
the newest Ham Standard props and 
Pratt & Whitney CB16 engines. With 
power equal to the DC-6B, the smaller 
DC-6 goes faster. It is expected to be 
king until the arrival of DC-7 and 
Super Connie with Compound engines, 
but neither of these has been ordered to 
date by Panagra competitors. 


Southern 

California 

Calling 


ENGINEERS 


yours in Southern California-at Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation. 

On the job, you en|oy increased pay; tine, mod- 
ern working conditions; association with lop men 

Lockheed’s reputation far leadership. 

Off the job, you live in a climate beyond com- 
pare - where outdoor living can be enjoyed the 

In addition, Lockheed’s production rate and 
backlog of orders-for commetcial as well as mili- 
tary aircraft-insures your future. 


POSITIONS NOW OPEN JNCtVDE: 
Aerodynamics Engineers 
Airplane Speclllcatlons Engineers 
Design Engineers ■ Drawing Checkers 
Engineering Technicel Writers 
Flight Manuals Engineers 
Machine and Equipment Design Engineers 
Manufacturing &igineers 
Production Design Engineers 
Stress Engineers and Analysts 
Tool Standards Engineers 
Weight Engineers 
Recent Engineering Oraduates 

NOTE TO ENCINEERS WITH FAMILIES: 
Housing conditions are eicellent in the Los Angeles 
area. More than 50,000 rental units are available. 
Tnousands of homes have been built since the 
war; huge tracts are under construction now. You 
will find the school system as good-from kinder- 
garten to college. 


lOCKHEED 

AIRCRAFT CORPORATION. Burbank, Califemla 


ByTSme 

Myecvp.ti.,. - 


W< 


My cjtyino stale 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


We desire personnel of the highest caliber — experienced in the 
field of airborne automatic electro-mechanical control equipment. 


ENGINEERS 

MECHANICAL DESIGN 

ELECTRONIC 

SERVO 


DESIGNERS-LAYOUT MEN 


ELECTRONIC 

MECHANICAL 


This work deals with the manufacture and develop- 
ment of highly complex equipment of the most ad- 
vanced type in a new and expanding division of an 


General Motors Corporation 



S. KENIIWOHTH PI 


MILWAUKEE 2. V 


Engineers 

OTHER TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 

ffeeM 

DALLAS. TEXAS 


AERODYNAMICS 
POWER PLANT 
ELECTRONICS 
STRESS ANALYSTS 
SERVO MECHANISMS 
STRUCTURES 


CONTROLS 
WEIGHT CONTROL 
LIAISON 
MECHANICAL 
MATERIAL PROCESS 
LOFTSMEN 


HOUSING AVAILABLE - TBAINING FiCILITICS - PENSION PLAN 
PAID VACATION & HOLIDAYS - GROUP INSURANCE 
IXCCLLINT WORKING CONDITIONS 


ATTENTION 

ENGINEERING 

PERSONNEL 


IISO 


BOX 6191 
DALUS 
TEXAS 


I I 



MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
GROUP LEADER 


Th. Group Engineer -.11 hood hU o-n 
design group in o soinct, smnll onginocr- 




SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


RESEARCH 

AND 

DEVELOPMENT 


forge >f>e KEY fo America’s future in tfie AIR 
take YOUR plate . . . with GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT 

The continued and steody growth of estoblished research and developmeni projects 
presents a number of unusual opportunities for outstanding and experienced men. 

SCIENTISTS ENGINEERS DESIGNERS 


Positions ore available in our organization for qualified personnel in the following 





SEARCHLtGHT SECTION 

m _ CASTING AND FORGING M 

^yn^i/nee^ / 

Immediate opening available for a Casting and Forging 
Engineer. Duties pertain to the design of cast and forged 
parts for military aircraft. Job responsibilities involve the 
solution of casting and forging design problems where factors 
of cost, production schedules and conformance to engineering 
specifications are involved. 

Applicant should have experience as engineering spe- 
cialist in large design organization. Job requirements include 
Engineering degree plus five to six year’s experience in design 
and production of various castings and forgings, 

Housing readily available near our plant area in Dallas. 
Moving allowance provided. Company benefits include retire- 
ment program, cost-of-living payments, and insurance 

All inquiries will be held confidential. For further infor- 
mation contact Engineering Personnel Section, P. O. Box 5907, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Chance Vought 
Aircraft 


DIVISION OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


AIRCRAFT 

AIRCRAFT 

ENGINE 

MECHANICS 


General Meters Corperation 


ENGINEERS 

DESIGNERS 

Opportunity in an established 
and growing company 

Engineering S Research Division 
OF 

ALL AMERICAN AIRWAYS. 
INC. 


WANTED: 

Airline or Travel Agent Personnel 
with Counter or Reservation Experience 


Nlicned. Appljcuili will b«v« tSe * 
ern4lional airlmc. Ouf employm 
cquhraecli. All nplle. conSdcnlla 



POSITION VACANT 




POSITIONS WANTID 


SELLING OPPORTUN/ry WANTED 


WASHINGTON REPRESENTATION 
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HANGAR FOR LEASE: 122,875 square feet floor space. 

STANDIFORD FIELD. LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 

600' X 160' clear span. Door Height 34'6". Forty-three bays 25' x 25' 

Concrete construction. Sprinkler System. Steam heat. 

14,000 volt primary electric service. Within City limits, 
bus service. Suitable for manufacturing, modification and storage. 

LOUISVILLE & JEFFERSON COUNTY AIR BOARD 
Phone ATwood 6526 TERMINAL BUILDING 

STANDIFORD FIELD 
LOUISVILLE 13. KENTUCKY 



HELICOPTER ENGINEERS 

McDonnell Aircraft Corporation 
of St. Louis, Missouri, now offers 
long-range employment on a va- 
riety of development projects con- 
cerning jet-powered tronsparts, 
cargo type helicopters and con- 
vertiplanes, Positions available in 
the fields of: 

DESIGN 

STRUCTURES ENGINEERING 
AIR LOADS ENGINEERING 
AERODYNAMICS 
DYNAMICS 
RESEARCH 

Send eJueoOon ond expericKt rtsvme to; 


,M!D0MEll 
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LOCKHEED LODESTAR 

Late Model, S/N 2614, N-633 


PAGE AIRWAYS, INC., ROCHESTER AIRPORT, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

Genesee 7301 



ONE STOP EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT SERVICE 

Major Rebuild Authentic Integral Fuel Tank Sealing 

Interiors Radio Installations Relicense 

One of largest stocks of new Lodestar ports In the country 

We eon handlt your work. 

ENGINEERING and MANUFACTURING CORP. 

P. 0. Box 479 Galveston, Texas 












“isx'zs; 





INSTRUMENTS 

Authorized Factory Sales 
and Service 


° Eclipse— Pioneer 
' Kollsman 

U. S. 


actois to U. S. Air Force 


ASSOCIATES 


LOCKHEED PV-1 

9 CoV 260 moA IT.A.6.) - R 01190 1600 Mi. 

S’-iHrH 




LOCKHEED LODESTAR s 


Now in maior oveihaul. Con bo 
finished youi specUicoUons. 
One oi last buUt. R-I620 205A 
Engines. 

ENBINEERING AND MANUFACTURING 
CORP. 



AIRCRA^ COMPONENTS INC. 
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WHAT DO YOU NEED? 

Buy from one of America's largest stocks of 

UNUSED AIRCRAFT PARTS 


1500 COMPLETE UNITS 
OXYGEN BREATHING 
EQUIPMENT 

For hish olritude flying — new surplus — 
completo. ready for use. Monufoctured for 

U. S. Navy. Aypllable for inspection. 


'AIRCRAFT ENGINES' 

WRfGFfT 


PRATT < WHITNEY 
1 RKI0M3 LTSO 


750 OXYGEN and CO9 CYLINDE 


r 1 CARLOAD 1 PARTS I 500 LBS 



JA DICPrC EttOINE QUICK CHANGE UNITS Applicable to GftUM- 
rltuLw MAN FM-T AIRCRAFT. COMPLETE with ACCESSORIES 


2000 OIL COOLER 
ASSEMBLIES W/VALVES 



18 PIECES ENGINE QUICK 
CHANGE UNITS APPLICA- 
BLE TO CONSOLIDATED 
VULTEE B24D 



CARBUMTORSt 



SPECIAL GROUP.' 



IFREE catalog: 


COMMERCIAL SURPLUS SALES CO. 
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LETTERS 


From Cornell Lab 

We refer lo you: issue of Nov. 3. "So 
Ihey Tell Us," on page 96, wherein refer- 
ence is made tu fhis faboratorv. 

The item places us under the general 
category of universities. Actually this is 
not quite SO. \\'e ate a separate, self-sus- 
taining corporate entity wholly owned by 
Cornell Universitv, operating at Buffalo. 
N, Y.. dedicated to the performance of 
teseaich and experimentation in the wide 
and complex fields of the aeronautical 

'The great m.rjoritv of our contracts are, 
and probably will continue to be, the 
result of awards by the various agencies of 
the Department of Defense as long as we 
c:m contnbntc materially to the national 
good. We do not believe we should be 
considered as a competitor of the aircraft 
industry since sve do not engage in produc- 
tion work of anv Ivpe. 

John J. O’Nni.. Contract Manager 
Cornell Acmnaiitical Laboralors-, Inc. 
4433 Genessee Street 
Buffalo 21. \. Y. 

f.Some ajrcra/F and missrie firms do feel that 
competition exists, especially those compa- 
nies energetically .scekmg research contracts. 


'Best Reporting Job* 

1 have noted with interest and appros-al 
sour story by Ining Slone in the Nov. 17 
\viATioN \Ver:K of the heavy press pro- 
gram. In our opinion, this is the nest 
reporting job that has vet been done in 
connection with this important phase of the 

on page 30 pailiciilarh appeals to me as the 
Ik-sI summation of the situation which we 

Because of the verv nature of the pro- 
gram and the history of its origin, there has 
been more emotion and enthusiasm than 
facts in much of the editorial comment. 
We believe sour article is a real contribu- 
tion toward dispelling many false impres- 
sions presiouslv created and represents a 
thoroughly fair evaluation. 

Robcrt \\'. Stood.sbd. 
F.xecutivc Vice President 
M'v-man-Gordon Co. 
Worcester 1, Mass. 

We would like to express our apprecia- 
tion For the excellent job which Irving 
Stone did in corcccling the misunderstaniT 
ings and ntisconceptioii.s insofar as the 
M'vman-Cordon participation in the heavy 
press program is concerned. Tlie article 
w.is vetv well written and was verv gratify- 
ing to us. \\'oiild you forvsard to me twxmty- 
five (25) copies together with the invoice. 

LXMEN K. tlUTCHINSON 

.\ssistant to Executive ^'ict President 
W'vman-Gordon Company 
3\'oree$ter 1. Mass. 

Dislikes Foreign News 

Recent editions of .-kvi.vnoN Wnrtr in- 


dicate apparently tliat it is not passible for 
U. S. aviation to develop new aircraft or 
current aircraft. All of your articles in the 
recent editions indicate that only the 
British, and, of all things, the French, arc 
the only people that can develop new and 
advanced aircraft. .\dd to this the Svs-edish 
aircraft design company. 

We have always found voiit puhlic.ilioii' 
most informative and valuable, not only to 
ourselves, but our emtomets, such as people 
like Consolidated \’ultee -Mrcnift nf Fori 
V\'orth; Chance Voughl .\ircraft uf Grand 
Prairie; Temco .Aircraft of Grand Prairie; 
Douglas of Tulsa; Boeing of \3’ichila; Cessna 
of Wichita: and Beech of Wichita; etc. 

Take vour edition of Sept. 22, for cx- 
•iniple — the majority of the advertising is 
paid for bv United States airframe manufac- 
turers, their vendors and subcontractors, 
but the niajoiitv of informative articles are 
in relation to British or Swedish aircraft. 

Is it rcallv true that wc ate not able lo 
develop aircraft as advanced as tbc British 
and the Swedish and the French? In oiir 
business, we negotiate w ith design engineers 
on new models coming up and in our lim- 
ited area here, on; opinion is onife different 
Wc believe that we have the finest and tlic 
mnst advanced aircraft in the air. in produc 
tion and in design. 

3'nnr remarks will he most interesting. 

W. Lyons. President 
I.vons.Colcm.an. Inc. 

P. O. Bnx 6028 
Dallas. Texas 

(Your letter to .VIr. Wood indicates you did 
not read the articles written bv Erigiuecring 
Editor David Anderton and mvself /mm 
England very tborougiilv. In both the Sept. 
8 and Sept. IS issires I pointed out that the 
British drspJav consisted entirely of proto- 
type aircraft and that the Americarr dc.signcd- 
arrcl built F-86 Sabre was the most advanced 
fighter aircraft actually in production and 
avail.ifale for combat .sen ice on this side of 
rlic Iron Ctrrfain. The fjtf that .\viation 
Wekk gives siieh cvleti'ivc criicrage to new 
dci'clopmCfits in British avution does not 
irnplv, except if and when vve spedficalh 
sav so, that British aircraft are .snv better or 
worse than American models. M'e know 
that American aircraft iiranufacturcrr arc 
extremelv interested in what their compeli' 
tors are doing and their response to our 
coverage of British aviation iudic-ates that 
t/iev appreei.ife the service we are rendering 
them in this respect. — R. B. II. 1 

Likes Accident Reports 

I vv; h to coiiimcnd .Vs'Iation Ws:ek on 
Diihli'liing aiiotlicr .\ccident Inscstigation 
Report Oct. 20. However, on page 84 there 
appears a statement to the effect that the 
administrator sent a telegram on Feb. 19 
requiring compliance with this lelegtaro not 
later than midnight of Feb- 18. -\nofher 
statement is made to the effect that a 
reactiv-afion program in compliance with the 
terms of the Feh. 19 telegram was started on 
Feb. 15, and completed on Feb. 18. 

-Are the above discrepancies typographical 
errors in the original CAB report, typo- 


graphical errors in Aviation Week only, 
or are they an example of the manner in 
which CAB and CA.A operate? 

Frank II. Hishlet 
R. D. No. 9 
North Canton, Ohio 
(The Feb. 19 figure mentioned was a typo 
ill -Aviation Week. If should have read 
Feb. 14. All other dates are correct.) 


WHAT'S NEW 


Telling the Market 

Complete line of air cylinders are 
contained in BiiUctiu 731 which in- 
cludes charts, diagrams and photos- 
Write l.indbcrg Engineering Co., 2450 
\V. Hubbard St.. Chicago )2. 111. 

Flexible tubing line in diameters 
from less than 1 in. to 30 in. for 
portable and semi-permanent ventila- 
tion. fume removal, dust collection and 
materials handling is covered in Catalog 
C2-3, available from Flexible Tubing 
Ciiip., Guilford, Conn. 

Meclianiea] Piisli-Pull— .A Remote 
Control for Industrial Use is a four- 
]wgt folder giving design engineers 
data on performances requirements, 
typical design information, construc- 
tion hqjc data, fittings and accessories 
and actual case histories. AA'ritc Sim- 
nionds Aeroccssoties. Inc., 103 White 
Plains Rd„ Tarry town. K. Y. 

Two basic fvpes of flexible metal 
hose and tubing, seamless and strip 
woimd. arc covered in Catalog CC-400 
from Tlic American Brass Co.. .Ameri- 
can Metal Hose Branch, W'.itcrbury 
20. Conn. 

Detailed data on South Bend pre- 
cision lathes, drill presses and shapers 
ate contained in S9-page Catalog 5205 
being put out by South Bend Lathe 
Works. South Bend, 22. Ind. 

A'arions types of fork trucks made 
bv Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc, in- 
cluding hand, electric and hydraulic 
models arc covered in folder available 
from tbc firm. Dept. R-1. W'atertovs'n, 
Mass. 

Illustrated brochure discussing activi- 
ties of South Gate Aluminum & 
Magnesium Co, is offered to prime 
contractors and other firms needing 
production of machined parts or non- 
ferrous, rough and finished castings. 
AA'rite Nolan K. Ford, sales manager 
of the firm, at 5331 Tweedy Blvd., 
South Gate, Calif. 

Piiblicatioiifv Received 

• .Aeronautics at the Mid-Ceuluiy, by 

Jerome C. Hunsaker, published by Yale 
University Press, New Haven. Conn., 1952, 
$3.00. Views on the past, present and 
future of asiation and its impact on out 
civiliration: illustrated. 
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DESIGN 

ENGINEERS 

AND 

DRAFTSMEN 

Wiih Experience on Airtramea. 
Equlpmenl Inalrunieclcrlien. Hy- 
drcnrlice & Sirucluree 


TOOL DESIGNERS 
and PLANNERS 
LOFTSMEN 
DESIGN CHECKERS 

With Aircraft Experience 

el advaoeed KT AIRCUrT, ’oiler- 


KAISER METAL PRODUCTS. Inc. 
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EDITORIAL 


Hot News About Russian Aviation 

To: JOK Van I^f.xiu'rc, Chief Fihtor. McGraw-Hii i. 

WoRi,n News 

\At MeKiiierick, McGraw-IIiii, Worm) News. 

l.ONnON 

David ANDERrox, lAXCixEERixr. Kdiior, Aviaiion 

Week 

AiioHicr "hot ’ Russiiin .iviation ston' lias appeared in a 
U.S. niagaaiiie, purporting to describe two new rocket 
figliters. nitli sketclies. W’c didn't lia\c it. Some of our 
readers are impressed with this material, and tlie news- 
paper publicity it won. They arc disappointed in .\viAa iox 

Should our eoiisersativc policy about buying or printing 
.so-called hut iiuitcrial about Russia he changed? On our 
editorial page fiily )0, 19SI, wc told our readers uliy wc 
were not running many of these “big" Russian air stories. 
Since c-arly 1950 wc had clamped down on such material 
being offered to us for sale. We pointed out tli.it in our 
opinion extrenie caution \s-as necessary if no were not 
to be caught playing into the liands of propagandists or 
tertaiii huii|iv feature writers. 

.\vi.sTiox Week doesn’t wish to underestimate the Rus- 
sians. Ncitlicr do we care to oxercstiniate them, even 
when wc could get good newspaper headlines bv taking 
a chance of doing so. What we arc trsing to get at is 
the truth. Have wc been too consersativc about publishing 
icports about Russia that come to us? Let me have a nteiiio 
on the subject. W'e can ahvavs change oiir polics' and 
print mote of the stuff if vou feel it is authoritative, and 
if you am trace its sources to your osvn .satisfaction and ours. 

To Wood 

Berlin is full of characters who will sell sou "inside 
infomiation’’ on Russian asiation. Most of them claim to 
have ju.st fled from the Fast Zone or Poland. It remains a 
fact, however, that not eien German papers seem to cate 
lor this sort of “information." 

If a legitimate asiation expert makes his svay to the 
\\'csteni Zone, you mav be sure our .Mr Force Intelligence 
boss (or the British or Ftenchl will liiistic him to a place 
where he ss-on't be able to sell his infomiation. 

The Russians art quite enreful not to expose theit new 
stuff in the Berlin vicinity. I would say that chances, even 
in Berlin, are thousands to onc.ag.iinst running into a 
legitimate, documentod story on nesv Russian air develop, 
nients. Anybody can manufacture a "sketch" of new 
dciclopmciits, but 1 feel we would be wasting our money 
and time tu go into that market; and some of this sort 
of materia! might boometang badlv. f think Gerry Schroder 
in our Frankfurt Bureau would verify the information 
abosc. V.sN Dexbiirc 

To Wood, New- York 

I base taken various soundings and come to the following 
conclusion. If it is your policy to do so. you can get 
interesting informed guesses, based on the scrappiest infor- 
mation. about Russian aviation developments. In no case 
at all can stories on Russian air development he displayed 
ns “news" without laving voiir.sclf open to ridicule from 
those who know. 

The major source of Russian material here is a syndi- 
cate of three individuals, one of whom has just returned 
from the U. S. Tlicir sources are, for the most part, in 
Western Germany. Like the child's game of whispering 


.1 story around the room, tlic filial version must inevitably 
bear little rclaKon to tlic original. 

Here arc a few c.xamples; 

1. \ imidi vaunted Kuwlaii ivigt \fighter which was supposed 
to be going into service Ciimed out to be the MF 262 with wing 
loot turbojets. 

2. A project bailed as "RussLi's B-56 destroyci" hinted out tO' 
be nothing more or less than an MF 265 inclct plane of 19-»5 

hot poop" boys were giving, 
in jets, w'liat did the MiG.15 
:. For some time now. 


there have been few it anv "hot Russian" stories about axial jetst 

Some of the stuff is laughably balderdash. "I'akc the case 
of ii satellite couiitrv which was said to have developed a 
warplane of very advanced design. One .Aincrican magazine 
reported this as gospel, right down to the alleged designer's 
ii.nnc. Unfortunately, liis name translated into "pressurized 
cockpit” and the source of the article was traced back to 
an Fastcni I'luropcan magazine's .-April Fool’s issue. 

Oil the otlicr fund, I should think some Russian reporting 
could be handled in .Aviaiion Week. In no case, however, 
would 1 think it wise to present the material as "news.” 
Labe! it speculation with a capital S. McKitterkk 


To Wood 

A''ou miglit be interested in this chronology of a pur- 
ported Russian six-turboptop bomber, but please eliminate 
the names of the magazines and the men involved. 

1. .A U. S. papular magazine publishes an article under the pen 
iiaiiie of a man I kunw. It describes a new* Red bemiber. .Article 
is illnstiated bv an artist 1 know, who worked witli bis iniaginatinrs 
from verbal material from the storv. The artist w-as told that no 
pictures existed at the time. 

2. I'oTcign magazines publish tliree-vicws of a purported Russian 
six-tnrboprop bomber featuring a ncedlc-nosc like the VB.60 and 
otherwise similar tu the YB-60. 'I'hese drawings appear in I.'Ab 
(Italian), I.'.Air (Krencli), .Aviation iFtcnch), and Alta (Italian). 
Ilicre may have been utlicrs. 

3. Flugwelt. a German bi.weckly. publishes the Uiice-vicw, 
signed bv the name nf an artist known to me tbrongh a German 
tonnccfioii. I write the German and ask him to check. He cheeks, 
and tells me the draw'ing originated in a Frankfurt ptcss-agency, 

-t. Gen. \'andc:ibct|, USAF. speaks publicly about a Soviet 
hiibopinp bomber (propaganda?) and the balloon goes up again, 

5. The same U, S. popular magazine referred to in Paragraph 1 
asks the same artist to make a drawing comparing the latest three, 
views of the Russian turboprop bomber with this artist's early 
conception. In the same issue be is to make the same cnniparison 
for the A'B-60. 

6. .Artist calls me to ask if there Is any new material available on 
the Russian tiirbnpinp bomber, and wbat can I find out? I tell him 
I have a contact in Germanv who might be able to fill in. and so I 
write to Geimanv. 

7. German friend contacts press agenev and says rliat drawings 
Iberc of new' Russian turboprop tvpc were taken from iny artist 
friend's earlier woik appearing in the U. S. magazine with the article 
mciitiuiicd in Paragraph No. 1. 

Tlius the wheel swings full circle. Axoerton 

To: Van Dexburc. McKiti erick. .Andehion 

Strict policy on so-called Russian news remains un- 
changed. Our readers’ confidence is more important than 
free publicity in newspapers over "scoops" wc can't trace. 
Russian material we do print will be filtered, and labeled 
speculation when that's what it is. Wood 
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New HYDRA-CURVE JAWS make possible unusually 
deep curvatures with Hufford Stretch -Wrap Forming 

Here's another sireleli-wrap forming BETTIR PARTS HvJni-curving not only 
niilesionc.. .successful ilevelopmeni of cuts waste, it reduces stresses, prevents 
the now Hufford HYDRA-CURVE tearing and resultant losscv. 

JAWS! They curve full size sheets to wrinkl' 
match vertical dte profiles before which 
sircich-wrap forming . . . simplify ‘ 
malion of extreme 




VAPOR 

SEPARATOR 



THIS PUMP HAS PASSED THE OFFICIAL USAF QUALIFICATION TESTS 


New G-E Afterburner Fuel Pump Saves Pounds, 
Eliminates System Complexity 


3-in-1 Pump Is Light, Compact, Permits Climb Rates of Thousands of Feet Per Minute 


To give you maximum efficiency in the smallest pos- 
sible space, the boost pump, high pressure pump, and 
vapor separator are all combined in G.E.’s new reheat 
(afterburner) fuel pump. Because it is mounted in the 
fuel tank, the pump replaces boost pumps and their 
associated piping. This not only saves weight, but 
eliminates system complexity. 

A built-in vapor separator permits climb rates of 
thousands of feet per minute. The pump is capable of 
delivering 86 gallons of vapor-free fuel every minute 
at a pressure of 550 psi. 

Although operated on bleed-air, the turbo-pump can 
be turned off while the engine is operating. This elimi- 
nates recirculation and its accompanying energy loss. 


GENERAL 



ELECTRIC 


This pump can also be adapted for pumping various 
types of liquids to meet other pumping requirements. 
For information on G-E turbo-pumps contact your 
nearest General Electric Aviation Specialist or fill 
out the coupon and send to Section 210-65A, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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I General Electric Company 
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